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Ce Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of UARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a trenchant Political Cartoon, 
“TILDEN SPELLS REFORM,” and two beautiful 
engravings, entitled “* UNLOADING FRENCH 
HERRING Boat AT BOULOGNE” and “ THE 
Bass Rock.” | 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of WARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


“THE SOUTH” IN THE CANVASS. 
: is not surprising that the immediate 

and general peril involved in a Demo- 
cratic restoration—in other words, in the 
surrender.of the administration to a combi- 
nation of the old rebel and Copperhead in- 
terest—should precede all special issues in 
the campaign. The Democrats had so skill- 
fully used Republican offenses, and had so 
sedulously declared that there was but one 
issue, and so many Republicans had become 
disheartened, that there was a general dis- 
position when the canvass opened to forget 
that to-day can not be entirely dissevered 
from yesterday, and that the rules of com- 
mon-sense and common prudence can not 
be more safely disregarded in public than 
in private affairs. It was the hitherto un- 
considered fact that Mr. TILDEN, if success- 
ful, could be elected only by the “solid 
South” with the aid of its old Democratic 
allies in the North, and that his administra- 
tion would represent the defeat of the sen- 
timent of the “loyal Union” States, which 
has suddenly and within a month startled 
the good sense of the country. It asks 
whether, conceding all that can fairly be 
charged against Republican administration, 
the individual offenses of BELKNAP and oth- 
ers, and all for which Republicans may just- 
ly be held responsible in the Southern States, 
is it advisable, in view of the powerful ree 4 
form element in the Republican party «ad 
of the issues that are involved in the elec- 
tion, to call to the administration the un- 
changed Democratic party, with its control- 
ling force now as always in the Southern 
States? Under any circumstances, and with- 
out the least partisan malice or unreason, 
can “the South,” at this time and in the 
midst-of late events, be supposed to be the 
seat of such patriotism, such love of the 
Union, such desire of reform, such devotion 
to the national faith and honor, such loyalty 
to the Stars and Stripes, before which the 
Confederate ensign went down ten years 
ago, that it would be wise to confide to it 
the government of the Union? 

No allegation that “the South” has “ac- 
quiesced with dignity,” that carpet-baggers 
and scalawags and negro Legislatures have 
devastated the land, should for an instant 
cloud the good sense of the country. The 
Republican party, whatever its failures, can 
not fairly be held to account for the inevi- 
table consequences of slavery and of emanci- 
pation justified by the necessity of national 
existence. To intrust the protection of the 
rights guaranteed to the new citizens to the 
late master race, humiliated and exasper- 
ated as they are known to be, and not un- 
naturally, would offer the country the al- 
ternative of submitting tranquilly to the 
. practical destruction of the rights conferred 
by the amendments, or of resisting. Cer- 
tainly it is not an alternative that promises 
peace. This situation is not affected by the 
declarations of Mr. WADE HAMPTON that he 
will protect all rights and all persons, nor 
by the appeals of Mr. Isham G. HARRIs that 
he and his friends wish only peace. It is 
not their promises and professions on the 
stump, it is all experience, knowledge of 
human nature, the history of every land and 
of the last ten years in the Southern States, 
that must determine the action of the coun- 
try. When in all those ten years has Mr. 
HAMPTON or Mr. HARRIS raised a voice or a 
hand to stay the terror that the Ku-Klux 
began? What have they and their friends 
practically done but hold aloof and pray 
and vote for a Democratic restoration? 
They were really masters of the situation. 
They might have readily acquired the con- 
trol of the negro vote and the support of ne- 
gro sympathy. In South Carolina Governor 


CHAMBERLAIN had made a stand against the 
Republican rascals. Why did not Mr. Hamp- 
TON and his party strengthen the Governor's 
hands? The Convention that nominated 
Mr. HAMPTON was besought not to be guilty 
of the fatal folly of nominating him as 
against CHAMBERLAIN, and so forcing the 
Republicans to unite. He and his friends 
persisted. Why? Because they believed 
in a Democratic success in November, and 
did not wish to be entangled. 

The Republican party is held responsible 
for the Southern situation; but if no scala- 
wag or bummer had ever entered a South- 
ern State, if every thing had been left to 
HAMPTON and Harris, if ANDREW JOHN- 
sONn’s policy had prevailed, would there 
have been any change in the situation of 
those States from the old time, except that 
upon the ruins of their prosperity peonage 
and the system of black codes would have 
taken the place of slavery? This does not 
seem to us the way of peace or of real un- 
ion. The victorious country would have 
felt that it was cheated of the hardly won 
gains of the war. Now the Democratic pol- 
icy tends precisely to that result. And as 
it is a result in which the country will not 
and should not acquiesce, it is to be reso- 
lutely avoided. Once abolish in the South- 
ern mind the hope of a Democratic resto- 
ration, by which the negro will be “put 
down”—once compel the most reluctant to 
feel that they must make the best instead 
of the worst of the situation—and the best 
and most friendly Republican sentiment, 
that which is represented by Hayes and 
not by BUTLER, would at once control the 
national policy in the South. The Demo- 
cratic party is the obstruction to pacific 
union now as it was the obstruction to pa- 
cific freedom twenty years ago. Nor can 
there be any real political re-organization 
until the old Democratic party of Seymour 
and TILDEN, of HAMPTON and of HARRIS, 
disappears. 


MR. EVARTS ON MR. SEWARD. 


Mr. Evarts paid a splendid tribute to 
Mr. SEWARD at the unveiling of the statue 
in Madison Square, and the view of the 
“great career’ that he presented will prob- 
ably be accepted as, upon the whole, true 
and final. As became the occasion and the 
necessary brevity of the discourse, Mr. Ev- 
ARTS’s tone was positive and general. His 
purpese was to present the relation of his 
subject to his time, to record his achieve- 
ments, and portray the various powers by 
which his ends were accomplished. He 
proudly challenged the exposure of any fail- 
ure in duty or short-coming in ability, or 
any uncertainty of faith, courage, conscience, 
or duty, upon the partof Mr.SkEwarb. With 
great art the eulogist described Mr. Sew- 
ARD’s Senatorial career. He “maintained 
fully and fairly the doctrines concerning 
the issue of slavery which could be distin- 
guished on the one side from compromise, 
and on the other from the irreconcilability 
of abolitionism.” 

This is skillfully stated, but it is just here 
that the difference in the estimate of Mr. 
SEWARD is to be found. Was there any 
middle ground between the sides except 
compromise ? Was not the necessity of the 
situation a will hostile to slavery as indom- 
itable as itself? Did not slavery always 
feel that with Mr. SEWARD compromise was 
possible? Did not Mr. SEWARD himself feel 
it? Had he any doubt that, had he been 
chosen President instead of LINCOLN, the 
war might have been avoided, on the very 
ground that slavery would hope for an ar- 
rangement with him? If this were so—and 
so we read the history of the time and the 
character of Mr. Sewarp—the explanation 
is surely not to be found in any form of un- 
certainty of faith, or want of conscience, or 
imperfect sense of duty. The young advo- 
cate who defended FREEMAN did not quail 
before any emergency to which conscience 
summoned him. But Mr. SEWARD’s position 
in the great debate was due to temperament. 
He was, above all, intellectual. Reason 
with him was supreme. He saw clearly the 
irrepressible contlict. He stated it plainly. 
He thought that there could be no further 
question. And as man is a reasonable be- 
ing, men would prevent the conflict from 
degenerating into a strife af arms. This 
was his illusion. And this was the reason 
that he was not feared and hated as Sum- 
NER was, yet wholly without blame upon 
his part. 

Mr. SEWARD’s illustrious service as Secre- 
tary of State is applauded by Mr. Evarts 
as the greatest achievement of statesman- 
ship in ourage. He kept the world at peace 
with us when much of the world wanted 
war, and when war would have been fa- 
tal. Mr. Evarts’s noble praise of this great 
achievement is well deserved. It is impos- 
sible to read the history of those times and 
of Mr. SEwarp’s wise and faithful service 
without willingly condoning his mistaken 
view of our own politics when the war end- 


ed. That was largely due to imperfect in- 
formation, and to the optimistic speculation 
which characterized his ardent and gener- 
ous mind. Mr. Evarts, with grave propri- 
ety of tone, speaking in the midst of a 
Presidential “campaign,” alluded to the 
connection of Mr. SEWARD with the rise of 
the Republican party. “He had as much 
as any one to do with its foundation, with 
its discipline, with its instruction, with its 
triumph, and with all the great transactions 
in which it led.” It is true. And at this 
moment, and in the pending contest, we can 
not but remember that while Mr. Sewarp, 
Mr. SUMNER, and Mr. Evarts himself were 
Republicans, confident in the wise agency 
of that party, and proud of its great achieve- 
ments, Mr. TILDEN, on the other hand, was 
sure, as he wrote to Mr. PRESTON KING, long 
SEWARD’s colleague in the Senate, 

“That every thing that could be usefully or safely 

done to protect all the interests and rights of the North 
could be even better accomplished without the use of 
such a dangerous agency, and that such an organiza- 
tion would either be a political blunder or it would 
be a political crime, in creating a conflict in which the 
government would probably perish.” 
Mr. SEWARD knew that the conflict already 
existed, and that it made the party, and was 
not made by it.. Moreover, it was the Re- 
publican party that prevented the govern- 
ment from perishing, while Mr. TiLpDEN’s 
doctrines and policy would have destroy- 
ed it. The difference between the men, as 
history now discloses it, is that between 
an American statesman and a Democratic 
politician. 


—_ 


THE HEATED TERM. 


Mr. BLAINE is accustomed to give and to 
receive hard blows. In alluding to Judge 
CLIFFORD’s recent decision in the NEAL Dow 
case, “giving judgment to a rebel against 
Dow personally for the sugar seized on his 
plantation by a foraging party from his regi- 
ment,” he spoke of the judge, according to 
the report, as “an ingrain hungry Democrat, 
double dyed and twisted, dyed in the wool, 
ahd coarse wool at that.” Such language, 
spoker jocosely to a great crowd in the open 
air, although not pleasant language to be 
applied to a judge, is not a very grave 
offense. On the other hand, Mr. ABRAM 
HEWITT, a Democratic colleague of Mr. 
BLAINE in the last Congress, is reported in 
a Democratic paper to have spoken of Mr. 
BLAINE in very offensive terms, and if cor- 
rectly reported, Mr. HEWITT is bound to jus- 
tify his words if he can. 

** He said that Bianuve’s assertions in Ohio were the 

coolest exhibitions of impudence he had ever heard of, 
and they were also exhibitions of very cool and delib- 
erate lying. Butane being ‘struck down by the hand 
of God’ in church, had put a stop to a proceeding 
which, if it had continued to the end, might have made 
it very inconvenient for Mr. Biarng to be in Ohio now; 
and the truth would come out yet, and it might be ex- 
pedient to bring it dut before the close of the present 
canvass.” 
The insinuations of these remarks ought 
certainly to be verified by Mr. Hewirrt. 
There can be no doubt of the “expediency,” 
although he raises the question, of proving 
any kind of dishonesty against conspicuous 
publicmen. Mr. HEwIrTrT is, of course, aware 
that one member of Congress ought not to 
caJ! another a liar, or insinuate that he is 
criminally corrupt, and do nothing further; 
for such assertions, wantonly made, react 
and cover the author with just suspicion 
and discredit. 

The remark that excited the anger of Mr. 
HEWITT was not the gibe at Judge CLIFFORD, 
but Mr. BLAINE’s statement in regard to the 
payment of rebel claims. According to the 
report: 

“Mr. Hewitt said he wanted to contradict a state- 
ment made by Mr. Biatne in Ohio yesterday. He 
{Bviatne) said that if the Democratic party came into 
power, there would be about $200,000,000 of claims 
presented to Congress by Southern people for pay- 
ment. He [Brains] also said that the whole control 
of business in Congress was such at the last session 
as would have enabled any of those claims to get 
through. He read from a speech made by Mr. Con- 
Ger, a Republican, in the House, attesting that the 
conduct of the Democratic Committee on War Claims 
had been fair, upright, and honorable in the extreme.” 


This was followed by the remark we have 
quoted, that the allegation was a lie. Mr. 
IiEWITT may mean that it is a lie to say 
that the claims will be paid. But that can 
not be known, and as Mr. BLAINE undoubt- 
edly believes what he says, he is not for 
that reason a liar. If Mr. HEWITT means 


“that it is a lie to sfate that such claims 


have been presented in Congress, he is again 
at fault, because they have been. Mr. HALE 
said, in a speech upon the tloor of the House 
on the 8th of August, that he had a careful- 
ly compiled list of the claims suspended in 
the committees, and they amounted to about 
$160,000,000 ; and as many of these are test 
claims, Mr. LAWRENCE, a member from Ohio, 
and former chairman of the Committee on 
War Claims, thought that a payment of 
from four to seven hundred millions of dol- 
lars wasinvolved. Here are specific allega- 
tions of things that could be readily known 
to any member of the House. It is not 
enough for Mr. Hewitr to brand them as 


false, and those who make them as probably 
knaves. 

Mr. BLAINE said also in his speech to which 
Mr. HEWITT alludes, that, when the Demo- 
crats obtained control of the committee, they 
struck out the Republican rule that a claim- 
ant must first establish his loyalty before 
establishing his claim. This is one of the 
assertions that Mr. Hewitt stigmatizes as 
false. But why is not Mr. BLaine’s word 
upon such a point of fact as good as Mr. 
Hewit?’s? The Democratic majority struck 
out the small appropriation for the care of 
the rebel archives, a vast collection of pa- 
pers which, by throwing light upon the facts 
in regard to claims, would save immense 
sums tothe Treasury. The “reduction” and 
“economy” of the salary saved open the way 
to the easier payment of enormous claims. 
The question of the probable payment of 
claims is one that can be decided only upon 
general considerations. With the present 
feeling of “the South,” no one will deny 
that the payment is more probable under 
the administration of a party which can 
succeed only by the vote of “the South” 
than under Republican ascendenoy. The 
canvass has become warm, but Mr. HEwitt 
is @ man who can not satisfy himself or 
others by the mere slang of the campaign. 
He is bound to explain which of Mr. BLAINe’s 
statements—not opinions or inferences— 
were cool and deliberate lies. 


PROSPECTS AND CHANCES. 

THE formation of civil service reform clubs 
in various parts of the country, and tle plain 
questions upon the subject which are occa- 
sionally addressed to members of Congress, 
show that the movement for fundament- 
al and radical reform is becoming general, 
and will presently be effective. It is not 
the least significant sign that, so far as we 
know, every club of this kind is Republican, 
and not Democratic. If there be any con- 
siderable number of the adherents of Tam- 
many Hall, or any following of Mr. TILDEN, 
which is heartily and intelligently in favor 
of the reform, they guard an inviolable se- 
crecy. Mr. JOHN KELLY, indeed, the chief 
of Tammany, demands reform, and so does 
FERNANDO Woop. Colonel JOHN R. FEL- 
Lows cried aloud for reform at Hudson the 
other evening, and Mr. AUGUsT BELMONT at 
Babylon. Mr. AUGUSTUS SCHELL, the late 
chairman of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee, said, at the meeting in Washington, 
that he thought reform indispensable ; Sena- 
tor KERNAN and General SPINOLA were ur- 
gent for reform at Albany a few weeks since ; 
and Mr. JOHN MORRISSEY is the very apostle 
of TILDEN reform. But in all the demands of 
these gentlemen there is a suspicious vague- 
ness. They wish, indeed, to reform Repub- 
lican stealing, and so do Republicans. Mr. 
TILDEN desires that honest men shall be 
appointed to office, and he can not say that 
the Republican office-holders are not gener- 
ally of that class. The reform demanded 
by Messrs. KELLY, Woop, FELLOWS, SPINo- 
LA, MORRISSEY, & Co. was aptly described 
by one of the brethren, who said that the 
Republicans had had their fingers in the 
Treasury long enough, and he wanted the 
Democrats to have a chance. 

When Tammany Hall is turned into a Civil 
Service Reform Club, we-shall believe that 
the Democratic party meansreform, In the 
mean time, while we are perfectly aware that 
the custom-houses and great post-offices are 
not clubs of that kind, we do know that the 
conviction of the necessity of the reform 
and the practical movements toward its ac- 
complishment are almost exclusively among 
Republicans, while the letter of Governor 
HAYES is a platform of the best principles 
upon the subject. We are told that if he 
is elected there will_be a fight in the party 
to secure the observance of his principles. 
Very well. It is very much better to have 
a party in which there will be a contest for 
a good result than one in which there will 
not be even a stroke for it. We doubt if 
there be a single intelligent supporter of 
Mr. TILDEN who supposes that in case of his 
election there will be any practical steps to- 
ward reform of the system of appointments 
and removals by party influence ; while, on 
the other hand, Mr. Hayes knows that in 
the efforts to which he is pledged he will 
be supported by the real sentiment of his 
party. 

Another sign of this spirit is the question 
which is asked of many Republican candi- 
dates for nomination to Congress: 

“‘ Will you, if elected, confine yourself to giving in- 
formation or advice to the Executive, when asked, and 
for the rest mind your own business, leaving the Pres- 
ident and departments to attend to theirs ?” 

This is in strict accordance with the letter 
of Governor HAYEs, and a Congress of meim- 
bers who should conform to such an engage- 
ment would be practically a Congress of re- 
form. The main business of members now 
is “taking care of their constituents,” that 
is, “broking” for offices. Those who voted 
for the member turn up by scores and hun- 
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dreds, as if they had laid him under person- 
al obligation, and were to be repaid by an 
office. They assure him that they have 
“never asked any thing before,” and every 
one of the office-seekers holds the wretched 
victim to a strict personal responsibility for 
the applicant’s private profit. The result is 
inevitable, Those whom such practices dis- 
gust are very apt to decline nominations; 
and the fatal argument against a candidate 
is that “he does nothing for the boys.” 
This is the point at which the contest be- 
gins. And every candidate who has thus 
far been nominated because of his affirma- 
tive answer to the question we have men- 
tioned makes a successful issue surer. 


TWEED. 

Ir is pleasant to know that the drawings 
of Mr. Nast in this paper, which did so 
much to bring TWEED to justice, have been 
also the means of preventing him from es- 
caping punishment. It was by one of the 
pictures furnished by the American minis- 
ter to the Spanish authorities that TWEED 
was recognized. The order for his extradi- 
tion was an act of courtesy upon the part 
of the Spanish Government, with which we 
have no treaty for such purposes; but it is 
in harmony with the old practice between 
the countries. In the ARGUELLES corre- 
spondence Mr. SEWARD warmly acknowl- 
edges the comity of Spain in such transac- 
tions, and cites a list of instances in which 
it has been shown. ‘The pretense of find- 
ing something in the fact of the surrender 
of TWEED prejudicial to the present Secre- 
tary of State is absurd. ‘The theory is that 
it is an acknowledgment of the regard of 
Spain for his conduet in the Cuban i 
rection. There is nothing more admirfible 
in Mr. Fisu’s career than the wise and 
steady management of that difficult sub- 
ject, and to him is due the praise for the 
honorable position which this country has 
occupied during all the Cuban troubles. He 
has observed strictly the best public law or 
custom, and has been scrupulously careful 
both of our rights and our duties. If Spain 
is grateful, it is not for any especial service 
to her, except so far as every country is 
served by tidelity to the great principles of 
international comity. 

Ilow much the country or the city will 
gain from the return of TWEED remains to 
be seen. The expectation of astounding 
revelations from him is undoubtedly doom- 
ed to disappointment. His relations with 
Various noted persons are well known, and 
he could hardly throw much further light 
upon them. There is nothing “heroic” in 
TWEED’'s knavery. Sordid polities gave him 
his opportunity, and he improved it to the 
utmost. He had certain instinets of a dem- 
agogue, as when he gave fifty thousand dol- 
lars for coal for distribution among the poor. 
But as he did nothing but steal enormous 
sums of money with comparative safety to 
himself, he can be made nothing more than 
a great thief. The long delay of judgment 
is not due to himself, but to the ingenuity 
of his counsel in Opposing technical legal 
obstacles. What further efforts of the kind 
will be made will depend, doubtless, upon 
the chance of payment. But whether jus- 
tice be at once done or still longer post- 
poned, the case will be memorable in legal 
and political history as showing the oppor- 
tunity afforded by our intricate municipal 
system to the designs of knaves. 


THE COMEDY OF THE 
CAMPAIGN, 


Upon the whole, the most amusing inci- 
dent in the campaign is Mr. AvGust BEL- 
MONT'S Vindication of Mr. ‘TILpEN’s “ war 
record.” It is the more amusing that it took 
place in New York, where Mr, TILDEN’s rec- 
ord in the war is as familiar as Mr. BEeL- 
MONT’S. The wiser course for the latter gen- 
tleman would have been loftily to dismiss 
the whole subject as a past issue and a by- 
gone. « But the consciousness that it is not 
umd can not be a past issue whether a can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1°76 was true to 
the country during the war that closed in 
1-65 constrains Mr. BELMONT to attempt a 
defense. Ile said, according to the report: 

“During all the trials of our civil war, and in our 
darkest hours of probation, Sauce. J. Tinpen was 
eteadfast, true, and unwavering in his devotion to the 
cause of the Union, Of this I had frequent and ample 
proofs during the long time I was honored with the 
chairmanship of the National Democratic Committee, 
stretching over a period ot twelve years, from 1860 to 
Isiz. My voice and ettorts from the very beginning of 
our national troubles were "ever, loud and uncompro- 
mising for the vigorous prosecution of the war for the 
Union, My)bitterest enemies have never been able to 
point to a single word or action of mine which the 
most perverted ambition could misconstrue on that 
point; and I am proud to say that on all the great and 
stirring questions which agitatéd the public mind dur- 
ing all these trying times I always found Mr. Titpen 
hold the same opinions with myself.” 

Mr. TILDEN showed how steadfast, true, 
and nnwavering he was by refusing to sign 
a call tor a Union meeting, as Governor Dix 
distinctly states, and as Mr. Hewitt’s ex- 


planation does not deny, by declaring the 

war a failure, and, while SHERMAN was still 

upon his march to the sea, helping to nomi- 

nate to the Vice-Presidency GEORGE H. PEN- 

DLETON, a frank and resolute opponent of 

the war. Mr. TILDEN further illustrated his 

devotion to the Union and the war for its 

maintenance by publishing for circulation 

the speeches of the most malignant “ Cop- 

perheads” in the country. If they were true 
and unwavering friends of the Union, so was 
Mr. TILDEN. If VALLANDIGHAM and PUGH 

and FERNANDO Woop were “Union men” 
and “loyal men” and “war men,” so was 
Mr. TILDEN. The pamphlets his society pub- 
lished and issued were such as JEFFERSON 
Davis would have selected and RoBerr 
TOOMBS approved. Mr. TILDEN’s published 
views of the Union were such as CALHOUN 
would have applauded. Mr. BeELMonT might 
as wisely insist among New Yorkers whose 
memories go vack a dozen years that Mr. 
TILDEN is ten feet high as that he was not 

a “ COpperhead” of the war. 

If Mr. BELMONT was not the game thing, 
he did himself great injustice. He may 
truly say that he always found Mr. TILDEN 
holding the same opinions upon the subject 
as himself. But had the opinions of Messrs. 
BELMONT and TILDEN controlled the Admin- 
istration, liberty in this country would have 
been lost and the Union destroyed. Mr. BEL- 
MONT’S zeal for the Union was well.illustra- 
ted by the incident which was notorious and 
repeatedly published at the time, that Lord 
HARTINGTON flaunted a rebel badge in his 
house unrebuked by Mr. BELMONT. A Union 
soldier, not Mr. BELMONT, called the English- 
man to account. There can be nothing more 
inconceivably ludicrous than Mr. BELMON?’s 
coming forward solemnly to assert that Mr. 
TILDEN was not a Copperhead. Mr. Hrew- 
itt, Who is not so vulnerable upon this score, 
we believe, as Mr. BELMONT, had attempted 
the detense in Congress, and with the most 
ridiculous results. Mr. MANTON MARBLE, 
who was the editor of the Jl orld, in which 
the letters of “ Druid” appeared, and who 
was one of the first secretaries of Mr. TIL- 
DEN’s Diffusion of [Copperhead ] Knowledge 
Society, has also volunteered a defense of 
the war record of Mr. ‘TILDEN. ‘These gen- 
tlemen should invite Henry CLAY 
and GEORGE H, PENDLETON and FERNANDO 
Woop, as they might have summoned VAL- 
LANDIGHAM and Cyrus MASson and LORING 
ANDREWS and Professor Monse, to testify, 
with their political coadjutor, Mr. BELMONT, 
to the sound and patriotic war record of 
their other political comrade, Mr. TILDEN. 


THE LETTER OF MR. ADAMS. 
THE statements of Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS 
ADAMs’s recent letter to a Democratic party 
club are so extraordinary that, in view of 
his position, they are almost incredible. 
Mr. ADAMs describes the pending canvass 
as 
‘a struggle between the people and the managers who 


hold the official organization of the country tour their 
own exclusive benefit.” 


In fact, it is a simple struggle between the | 


Republican and the Democratic parties, and 
to represent the Democratic party as espe- 
cially the people is, in view of the truth 
that the great mass of the old Free States 
are Republican, unworthy of Mr. AbAMs. 
Even admitting that “the managers” stand 
for the party, the true statement would be, 
not that it is a contest between the people 
and the managers, but between the Repub- 
lican managers who control and the Demo- 
cratic managers who wish to control. 
Mr. ADAMS says: 

“The time has now come for a radical change, and 
the substitution of a wholly new influence, tied up by 
no restrictions other than the genuine wishes of hon- 
est menu Of all parties,” 

How does he propose to secure the genuine 
wishes of honest men of all parties? By 
voting for the strict Democratic party can- 
didates. The words are nonsense, unless 
Mr. ADAMS means to assert that the Demo- 
cratic party is not in the ordinary sense a 
party. 

Mr. ADAMS states that the reason the Re- 
publicans recall the war is ouly that 
“the people of the Southern States clioose to vote as 
they please, without regard to the corrupt combina- 
tions of office-holders all over the country, wielded by 
equally corrupt combinations of legislators at the seat 
ol government, to perpetuate their own power,” 
Who is it that wishes to prevent any part 
of the people in the Southern States from 
voting as they please? It is the Democratic 
party. Every Southern Democrat will no- 
toriously vote as he chooses. It is only 
Southern Republicans, white and black, who 
are threatened if they vote as they choose. 

Mr. ADAMS says: 

“If the people are wise, they will lay down party, 
and seize the present opportunity to make a change.” 
Who says this? A Democratic candidate 
nominated by a strict Democratic party Con- 
vention, and whose nomination was intend- 
ed to aid a strict party success. And how 
does he propose that the people shall lay 
down party? By supporting the Democrat- 
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ic party. By voting for two strict Demo- 
cratic politicians nominated by a strict Dem- 
ocratic party Convention, one of whom is a 
notorious dodger on the currency question, 
and the other of whom seeks to propitiate 
the inflation vote. Mr. ADAMS proposes that 
we all lay down party by seizing the oppor- 
tunity to bring the Democrats into power. 
Ile is so convinced of the dishonesty of, Mr. 
JONATHAN WILD that he exhorts the coun- 
try to secure honesty by electing Mr. Ricu- 
ARD TURPIN, 

If Mr. ADAMS had been nominated by del- 
egates of all parties and of none, he might 
plausibly have said that the contest was 
between the people and the politicians, and 
have claimed that the time had come to se- 
cure “the genuine wishes of honest men of 
all parties.” But speaking as a Democratic 
candi@ate to a Democratic club, and with 
the certainty either of Republican or Demo- 
cratic success, to insist that the election of 
two old-fashioned Democratic politicians 
would be a non-partisan triumph is, in view 
of the very grave consequences of Democrat- 
ic restoration, an exceedingly untimely joke. 


——_ 


PERSONAL. 

JOSEPH WARREN, editor of the Buffalo Courter, 
died at his home in that city, on the evening of 
the 20th ult., of congestion of the lungs, after 
an illness of two days. Mr. WARREN was one 
of the leading men of Western New York, not 
merely in the politics and management of the 
Democratic party, but in every movement de- 
signed to promote the welfare of Buffalo and the 
region round about. To his clear head, wise 
counsel, and well-directed efforts, more than to 
those of any other man, is Buffalo indebted for 
her noble asylums, her Normal College, her pub- 
lic buildings, her spacious and beautiful parks, 
and her Academy of Fine Arts. The Covrier, in 
speaking of him, savs: “Josepn WARREN was 
born in Waterbury, Vermont, July 24, 1829. His 
early schooling was that of the district school, 
and at eighteen he entered the University of 
Vermont, from which, four years later, he was 
honorably graduated. From college he came to 
Albany, in this State, and very soon he made his 
first essay in. journalism as an assistant editor 
of the Country Gentleman. During his life in 
Albany he also engaged in teaching, and was 
Professor of Latin and Greek in the Albany 
Academy. In October, 184, he came to Buffalo 
to accept a situation as associate editor of the 
Courier, WILLIAM A. SEAVER being at that time 
the paper’s editor and proprietor, He soon de- 
veloped here something of the remarkable facul- 
ty he possessed alike in journalism and affuirs, 
and in J8o7 was elected Superintendent of Schools 
of Buffalo. This was the only elective or sala- 
ried publie office he ever sought or accepted.” 
Mr. WARREN was in the highest and best sense 
a journalist. A thorough classical scholar, his 
editorials were marked by a grace, clearness, 
terseness, Vigor, and felicity of diction that were 
recognized by@is editorial brethren throughout 
the country, while his practical business talent 
and capacity for affairs were attested by his pres- 
idency for several years of the State Associated 
Press, and the confidence that was reposed in 
his judgment by the leading men of the State. 
Foremost in every work of public and private 
beneficence, he was at the same time one of the 
most widely sought, as he was one of the most 
entertaining and agreeable, of men— bright, 
courteous, Winning, manly, and with a fund of 
information and strong common-sense that ren- 
dered him delightful as a companion and friend. 
Besides these rare and excellent qualities, his 
character was beautifully rounded off by the 
highest graces of the Christian gentleman. 

—Mr. Lyons, of Cleveland, Ohio, has left 
$40,000 to Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 

— Dr. ANDKEWS, the new president of the Brit- 
ish Association, is a native of Belfast, and for 
some time was an assistant of M. Dumas in Paris. 
Ile is known to the scientific world from his 
demonstration of the continuity of the solid, 
liquid, and gaseous states of matter, as well as 
from numerous important discoveries in the 
fields of science, 

—The petty principality of Monaco, whose 
military and police foree consists of ten soldiers 
and a constable, has a new ruler in Prince AL- 
REKT, a young man of twenty-eight, who served 
a little time in the Spanish army, but during the 
German-French war entered the French naval 
service, Since the close of the war he has lived 
mainly on his yacht, making frequent ocean 
exgirsions, 

—Speuking of EvGene Scuvy.Ler’s book on 
Turkestan, recently published, the London Times 
pays the following compliment to our young 
New Yorker: “He will be ranked among the 
most accomplished of living travelers. Many 
parts of his book will be found full of interest 
even by the most exacting of general readers, 
and as a whole it is incomparably the most valu- 
able record of Ceutral Asia which has yet been 
published in this country.” 

—The Eur! of Beaconstield, in a speech deliv- 
ered on the 20th ult, at the dinner of the Ayles- 
bury farmers, discloses for the first time a little 
of the inside history of his translation from the 
Hiouse of Commons to the House of Lords. 
‘*The late hours of the night,’ he says, ** of the 
House of Commons, calling for struggle and ex- 
ertion Which in the old days were hours of rapt- 
ure—cerlaminis gaudia—came to me now at a 
time when I felt that my energies were dimin- 
ishing. In these circumstances, therefore, I 
had in my mind only one course to take, which 
was, at the beginning of this year, respectfully 
to inform our gracious sovereign that after the 
close of this session she must pot count upon 
my humble services in her behalf. I then ¢con- 
templated that my political career was con- 
cluded. In my opinion there were those among 
my colleagues who would have filled with per- 
fect competence the post which I occupy. But 
her gracious Majesty was pleased to take a dif- 
ferent view of the situation. She desired that I 
should retain my post, and suggested that I 
might alleviate its labors by taking a seat in the 
other House of Parliament. [Cheers.] This I 
should not have presumed to do had it not been 
by the unanimous desire of my own colleagues. 
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(Cheers.] But in these circumstances—feeling, 
us every Englishman does feel, that his duty to 
his Queen binds him to remain in her service as 
long as her Majesty thinks that he can serve her 
with effect—I still occupy the post which you 
have been good enough to make the subject of 
a toast. [Cheers.]’’ 

—Mr,. EuGENe SCHUYLER, secretary of legation 
and consul-general of the United States at Con- 
stantinople, whose reports on the Bulgarian 
massacres have been so highly commended, is a 
son of Hon. GeorGe Scuvuy.er, Canal Au- 
ditor of this State. He is a graduate of Yale, in 
the class of '59, and was several years secretary 
of legation at St. Petersburg. 

—JAMES LICK, the California millionaire, has 
age died in San Francisco, at the age of eighty. 

le was chiefly remarkable for having had the 
good luck to make some five millions of dollars, 
mostly by successful operations in real estate, 
and for having placed over one-half of that sum 
in the hands of trustees for benevolent purposes. 
Of this amount, $750,000 was for an inrmeénse ob- 
servatory, $300,000 to found and endow the Cali- 
fornia School of Mechanical Arts, $250,000 for a 
group of bronze statuary representing the history 
of California, $100,000 for an Old Ladies’ Home 
in San Francisco, $150,000 for building and main- 
taining free baths, $150,000 for a bronze monu- 
ment to Key, author of the * Star-spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ $25,000 in gold to the Protestant Orphan 
Home of San Francisco, $25,000 in gold to found 
an Orphan Home in the city of San José, and 
$10,006 to purchase scientific and mechanical 
works for the Mechanics’ Institute of San Fran- 
cisco. He was an oddity, this old man. One 
of his freaks was the building ofa flour mill at 
Santa Clara at a cost of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, finishing the floors, staircases, and 
hoppers with mahogany; but he made the best 
flour in California, and got the highest price. 
This mill be called “ Lick’s Folly,” and pre- 
sented it to the Tom Paine Society of Boston, 
which sold it for $18,000, to the infinite disgust 
of J. Lick. On the whole, he made a pretty fair 
use of his grand cash, and California will for all 
time to come be made the wiser and better for it. 

—Mr. TENNYSON has not made many friends 

among his Sussex neighbors, and though he has 
numerous Visitors during the few months of his 
annual stay at Haslemere, they are nearly all 
companions of that charmed circle which is nar- 
rowing so fast year after year. But his chief 
delight is not in communion with his fellows. 
Rather it is to sit here in this quiet secluded 
study, surrounded by a few choice books of fa- 
vorite authors; and when not working at the 
desk by the window that overlooks the pine 
glen and the purple down westward, to lounge 
»y the larger one that looks down on the bright 
blossoming terrace over the dense belt of beech- 
es and hazels, where the whirring of night-jars 
sounds ceaselessly in the twilight, away fo the 
gray lines of undulating bills and the streak of 
silver sea. Whatewer he is doing, the eternal 
pipe is ever ready at hand, and a huge tobacco 
jar, big enough for an ancestral urn, on the floor 
beside him. At other times he will wander down 
to the zigzag pathways that meander in all di- 
rections through the tall hazel twigs which hem 
his house around, where one comes suddenly on 
a little secluded glade bright with mossy verd- 
ure, or a garden laden with odors from a score 
of pine-trees, or a bigger lawn devoted to the 
innocent pursuit of croquet or lawn- tennis. 
Less frequently he may be seen walkibg through 
neighboring by-ways, and exciting the curiosity 
of the village folk by the strangeness of his mién 
and the eccentricity of his costume. In all his 
out-of-door excursions he is sure to be accom- 
panied by one or other of his handsome sons, 
**full-limbed and tall.’’ She the ‘** dear, near, 
and true,’’ whose sweet faith in him was ever 
the incentive to greater labor and higher aspira- 
tions, is no longer able to be by his side in work ; 
but, invalid as she is, she still finds opportunity 
for ministernig to the wants of the poor about 
her gates, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue greenback candidate for Gevernor of Indiana, 
Mr. Wolcott, has withdrawn in favor of the Republic- 
an nominee. 

Tweed's fugitive partner in the Tammany Ring 
frauds—E. A. Woodward—was arrested in Chicago oa 
the 4th inst., and held to await a requisition trom 
Governor Tilden. 

The Georgia State election, on the 4th inet., reeult- 
ed in a Democratic majority. There was virtually bo 
opposition, 

The Republicans swept the State of Colorado, on 
the 3d insk, by a majority of about 1500, electing the 
Governor, member of Congress, und three-fourths of 
the Legislature. This is a gain of nearly 4000 on the 


yote of 1874, 


The vote of Vermont for State officers at the late 
election has been canvassed by the Legislature’ For 
Governor the result was found to be as follows: Hor- 
ace Fairbanks, Republican, 44,723; W. H. H. Bing- 
ham, Democrat, 20,958; ecattering, 73; Republican 
majority, 23,735. In 1872 the vote tor Governor wae: 
Republic an, 41.946; Democratic, 16,613; Republican 
majority, 25,333. In 1874 it was: Kepublican, 33,552; 
Democratic, 13,257 ; Kepublican majority, 20,525. 

During the year ending June 30, 1576, the total num- 
ber of immigrants arriving in the Uulted States was 
169,986, of whom 111,786 were males and 58,200 females, 
For the past five years the following numbers arrived ; 
1S72, 404,806: 1573, 459,803 ; 1874, 315,339; 1875, 227,495; 
1576, 169,956. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tur Turkish generals have resumed operations, but 
avoid Alexinatz and Deligrad, and are penetrating 
north into the eastern countries. This is the result of 
the Russian proposals to Austria. Sir Henry Elliot, 
at Constantinople, has been instructed to notify the 
Porte that unless the English proposals are unresery- 
edly accepted, the Britisn government will withdraw 
all support to Turkey, and merely guarantee Constau- 
tineple against Russian occupation, 

Adviess from Cape Town, to September 9, report 
that affairs in the Transvaal Republic were alarming, 
owing to the defeat of the Dutch troops. The natives 
had become unmanageable. The Zulu king was about 
to lead 40,000 men to attack the Transvaal, and threat- 
ened a wholesale massacre of the Boers, 

A Vienna dispatch to the London Daily News says: 
“The Frei Presse hears that Russia and the United 
States concluded a treaty last August, by which the 
former cedes the port of Okhotsk, in Siberia, and ad- 
jacent territory on the sea-shore, in exchange for iron- 
clads and the sum of 16,000,000 rubles, and that a Kus- 
sian crew has already left for America.” 

The Imparcial and Correspondencia, of Madrid, state 
that some representative Protestants have consulted 
Setior Alonzo Martinez, a former Minister of Justice, 
concerning the interpretation of the toleration clause 
of the Spanish Constitation, and he has given an opin- 
ion favorabie to the Protestant view. 
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MARIGOLD. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Homey, forgotten flower, 
Under the rose’s bower, 
Plain as a weed, 
Thou, the half-summer long, 
Waitest and waxest strong, 
Even as waits a song 
Till men shall heed. 


Then, when the lilies die, 
And the carnations lie 
In spicy death, 
Over thy bushy sprays 
. Burst with a sudden blaze 
Stars of the August days, 
With breath. 


Fain would the ealyx hold ; 

But splits, and half the gold 
Spills lavishly: 

Frost, that the rose appalls, 

Wastes not thy coronals, 

Till Summer's lustre falls 
And fades in thee. 


= 


Weavers and Weft; 


OR, 
“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtrnor or “Lany Srorrt,” “A Strrance 
Wortp,” “ Deap Men’s Suoes,” erv., 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CRUEL RIVER. 


Mrs. Srxciarr’s precautions had been in no 
wise futile. Mr. Paulton pronounced that Mar- 
tha’s symptoms pointed only too plainly to some 
kind of fever—possibly scarlet fever—possibly 
typhoid. In any case there could not be too 
much care taken to guard against contagion. 
The villa was airy and spacious, and Mrs. Sin- 
clair’s dressing-room at some distance from the 
nursery. There wouid be no necessity, there- 
fore. Mr. Pau!ton said, for the removal of the 
child to another house. He would send a nurs- 
ing Sister from Baden—an experienced woman 
—to whose care the sick-room might be safely 
confided. 

The Sister came—a middle-aged woman—in 
the sombre garb of her order, but with a pleas- 
ant, cheerful face, that well became her snow- 
white head-gear. She showed herself kind and 
dextrous in nursing the sick girl, but before she 
had been thre. days in the house, Martha, who 
was now in a raging fever, took a dislike to the 
nurse, and raved wildly about this black-robed 
figure at her bedside. In vain did the Sister en- 
deavor to re-assure her. To the girl’s wandering 
wits that foreign tongue seemed like the gibber- 
ish of some unholy goblin. She shrieked for 
help, and Mrs. Sinclair ran in from the adjoining 
room to sec what was amiss. Martha was calm- 
ed and comforted immediately by the sight of her 
mistress; and from that time Constance devoted 
herself to the sick-room, and shared the nurse’s 
watch. 

This meant separation from Christabel, and 
that was a hard trial for the mother, who had 
never yet lived a day apart from her child; but 
Constance bore this bravely for the sake of the 
faithful girl—too thankful that her darling had 
escaped the fever which had so strangely strick- 
en the nurse. The weather continued glorious, 
and baby seemed quite happy with Melanie, who 
roamed about with her charge all day, or went 
for long drives in the pony-carriage under the 
care of the faithful Dawson, who was a pattern 
of sobriety and steadiness, and incapable of flir- 
tation. 

Mr. Wyatt rode over from Baden every other 
day to inquire about the nurse’s progress—an in- 
quiry which he might just as easily have made of 
the doctor in Baden—and this exhibition of good 
feeling on his part induced Constance to think 
that she had been mistaken in her estimate of 
his character. 

“The Gospel says ‘judge not,’”’ she thought, 
“and yet we are always sitting in judgment upon 
one another. Perhaps, after all, Mr. Wyatt is as 
kind-hearted as his admirers think him, and I 
have done wrong in being prejudiced against him. 
He was Cyprian’s friend too, and always speaks 
of him with particular affection.” 

Constance remembered that scene in the morn- 
ing-room at Davenant. It was one of those un- 
pleasant memories which do not grow fainter 
with the passage of vears. She had been inclined 
to suspect James Wyatt of a malicious intention 
in his sudden announcement of Sir Cyprian’s 
death—the wish to let her husband see how 
strong a hold her first love still had upon her 
heart. He, who had been Cyprian Davenant’s 
friend and confidant, was likely to have known 
something of that early attachment, or at least 
to have formed a shrewd guess at the truth. 

“Perhaps I have suspected him wrongly in 
that affair,” Constance thought, now that she was 
disposed to think more kindly of Mr. Wyatt. 
“His mention of Sir Cyprian might have been 
purely accidental.” 

Four or five times in every day Melanie Duport 
brought the baby Christabel to the grass - plot 
under the window of Mrs, Sinclair's bedroom, and 
there were tender greetings between mother and 
child, baby struggling in nurse’s grasp, and hold- 
ing up her chubby arms as if she would fain 
have embraced her mother even at that distance. 
These interviews were a sorry substitute for the 
lon, happy | ours of closest companionship which 
mothe: and child had enjoyed at Schonesthal, but 
Constance bore the trial bravely. The patient 


was going on wonderfully well, Mr. Paulton said ; 
the violence of the fever was considerably abated. 
It had proved a light attack of scarlet fever, and 
not typhoid, as the doctor had feared it might 
have proved. In a week the patient would most 
likely be on the high-road to recovery, and then 
Mrs. Sinclair could leave her entirely to the 5Sis- 
ter’s care, since poor Martha was now restored'to 
her right mind, and was quite reconciled to that 
trustworthy attendant. 

“ And then,” said Mr. Paulton, “I shall send 
you to Baden for a few days, before you go back 
to baby, and you must put aside all clothes that 
you have worn in the sick-room, and | think we 
shall escape all risk of infection.” 

This was a good hearing. Constance languish- 
ed for the happy hour when she should be able 
to clasp that rosy babbling child to her breast 
once more. Mademoiselle Duport had been a 
marvel of goodness throughout this anxious time. 

“T shall never forget how good and thoughtful 
you have been, Melanie,” said Constance, from 
her window, as the French girl stood in the gar- 
den below, holding baby up to be adored before 
setting out for her morning ramble, 


ed Melanie, in her shrill treble. 

“Monsieur returns this evening,” said Con- 
stance, who had just received a hurried scrawl 
from Gilbert, naming the hour of his arrival; 
“vou must take*care that Christabel looks her 
prettiest.” 

“ Ah, but she is always ravishingly pretty. 
she were only a boy, monsieur would idolize her. 

“ Where are you going this morning, Melanie ?” 

“To the ruined Castle on the hill.” 

“Do vou thin ¢ that is a safe place for baby?” 

“ What could there be safer? Whiat peril can 
madame foresee ?” 

“No,” said Constance, with a sigh. “TI sup- 
pose she is as safe there as any where else, but I 
am always uneasy when she is away from me.”’ 

“But madame’s love for this little one is a 
passion !” 

Melanie departed with her charge, and Con- 
stance went back to the sick-room to attend to 
her patient wnile the Sister enjoved a few hours 
of comfortable sleep. ° 

One o'clock was Christabel’s dinner-time, and 
Christabel’s dinner was a business of no small 
importance in the mother’s mind, One o'clock 
came, and there was no sign of Melanie and her 
charge, a curious thing, as Melanie was method- 
ical and punctual to a praiseworthy degree, and 
was provided with a neat little silver watch to 
keep her acquainted with the time. 

Two o'clock struck, and still no Melanie. Con- 
stance began to grow uneasy, and sent scouts to 
look for the nurse and child. But when three 
o'clock came and baby had not vet appeared, 
Constance became seriously alarmed, and put on 
her hat hastily, and went out to search for the 
missing nurse. She would not listen to thfe serv- 
ants who had just returned from their fruitless 
quest, and who begged her to let them go in 
fresh directions while she waited the result at 
home. 

“No,” she said, “I could not rest. I must go 
myself. Send to the policé, any one, the proper 
authorities. Tell ghem my child is lost. Let 
them send in every direction. You have been to 
the ruins ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“And there Was no one there ? 
hear nothing ?” 

“No, ma'am, 
“the place was quite lonesome. 
ing but grasshoppers chirping.” 

“The river!” thought Constance, white with 
horror; “the ruins are only a little way from the 
river.” 

She ran along the romantic pathway which fol- 
lowed the river-bank for about half-a mile, and 
there ascended the steep hill on the slope of 
which stood the battered old shell which had 
once been a feudal castle, with dungeons, beneath 
its stately halls, and a deep and secret well for 
the safe putting away of troublesome enemies. 
Very peaceful looked the old ruins on this balmy 
September day, in the mellow afternoon sunshine, 
solitary, silent, deserted. There was no trace of 
nurse or child in the grassy court or on the 
crumbling old rampart. Yes, just where the ram- 
part looked down upon the river, just at that 
point where the short sunburned grass sloped 
steepest, Constance Sinclair found a token of her 
child’s presence, a toy dog, white, fleecy, and de- 
liciously untrue to nature—an animal whose 
shapeless beauty had been the baby Christabel’s 
delight. 

Constanee gave a little cry of joy. 

“They have been here, they are somewhere 
near,” she thought, and then, suddenly, in the 
sweet summer stillness the peril of this particu- 
lar spot struck her—that steep descent—the sun- 
burned sward, slippery as glass—the deep, swift 
current below—the utter loneliness of the scene 
—no help at hand. 

“Oh, God!” she cried, “ the river, the river!” 

She looked round her with wild, beseeching 
eves, as if she would have asked all nature to 
help her in this great agony. There was no one 
within sight. The nearest house was a cottave 
on the bank of the river, about a hundred yards 
from the bottom of the slope. A narrow foot- 
path at the other end of the rampart led to the 
bank, and by this path Constance hurried down 
to make inquiries at the cottage. 

The door was standing open, and there was a 
noise of several voices within. Some one was 
lying on a bed in a corner, and a group of peas- 
ant women were round her ejaculating compas- 
sionately. 

“Das arme miidchen. 


If 


You could 


answered Dawson the groom; 
There was noth- 


Was 


Ach, Himmel! 


ibt es?” and a good deal more of a spasmodic 


and sympathetic nature. A woman’s garments, 
dripping wet, were hanging in front of the stove, 
beside which sat an elderly vine-dresser with stol.- 


id countenance smoking his pipe. 


“ But it is a pleasure to serve madame,” shriek-_ 


Constance Sinclair put the women aside and 
made her way to the bed. It was Melanie who 
lay there wrapped in a blanket, sobbing hysteric- 
ally. 

“ Melanie, where is my child ?” 

The girl shrieked and turned her face to the 
wall. 

“She risked her life to save it,’’ said- the man 
inGerman, “The current is very rapid under the 
old Schloss. She plunged in after the baby. I 
found her in the water, clinging to the branch of 
a willow. If I had been a little later she would 
have been drowned.” 

“ And the child—my child ?” 

“ Ach, mein Gott!” exclaimed the man, with a 
shrug. “No one has seen the poor child. No 
one knows.” 

“My child is drowned !” 

“Liebe Frau,” said one of the women, “the 
current is strong. The little one was at play on 
the rampart. Its foot slipped, and it rolled down 
the hill into the water. This good girl ran down 
after it, and jumped into the water. My husband 
found her there. She tried to save the child, she 
could do no more. But the current was too 
strong. Dear lady, be comforted. The good 
God will help you.” 

“No, God is cruel,” cried Constance. 
never serve Him or believe in Him any more.’ 

And with this blasphemy, wrung from her tor- 
tured heart, a gréat wave of blood seemed to 
rush over Constance Sinclair's brain, and she fell 
senseless on the stone floor. 


“T will 


CHAPTER XI. 


GETTING 


OVER IT. 


Bapy Crmistaper was drowned. Of that fact 
there could be no shadow of doubt in the minds 
of those who had loved her, although the sullen 


stream which had swallowed her lovely form re- 


fused to give it back. Perchance the lurleys had 
taken her for their playfeilow, and transform- 
ed her mortal beauty into something rich and 
strange. 

Anyhow, the nets which dragged the river-bed 
did not bring up the golden hair, or the sad drown- 
ed eyes that had once danced with joyous life. 
And if any thing could add to Constance Sin- 
clair’s grief it was this last drop of bitterness—the 
knowledge that her child would nevergrest in hal- 
lowed ground, that there was no quiet grave on 
which to lay her aching head and feel nearer her 
darling, no spot of earth to which she could press 
her lips and faney she could be heard by the lit- 
tle one lying in her pure shroud below, asleep on 
Mother Earth’s calm breast. 

No, her little one was driven by winds and 
waves, and had no resting-place under the weary 
stars, 

Melanie Duport, when she recovered from the 
horror of that one dreadful day, told her story 
clearly enough. It was the same story she had 
told the peasant woman whose husband rescued 
her. Baby Christabel was playing on the ram- 
part, Melanie holding her securely, as she be- 
lieved, when the little one, attracted by the flight 
of a butterfly, made a sudden spring—alas! ma- 
dame knew how strong and active the dear angel 
was, and how difficult it was to hold her some- 
times—and slipped out of Melanie’s arms on to the 
rampart, and from the rampart—which was very 
low just there, as madame might have observed 
—on to the grass, and rolled and rolled down to 
the river. It was all quick as thought; one mo- 
ment and that angel’s white frock was floating 
on the stream. Melanie tore down, she knew not 
how ; it was as if Heaven had given her wings in 
that moment. The white frock was still floating. 
Melanie plunged into the river; ah! but what was 
her life at such a time ?—a nothing. Alas! she 
tried to grasp the frock, but the stream swept it 
from her; an instant, and one saw it no more. 
She felt herself sinking, and then she fainted. 
She knew nothing till she woke in the cottage 
where madame found her. 

Melanie was a’heroine in a small way after 
this sad event. The villagers thought her a won- 
derful young person. Her master rewarded her 
handsomely, and promised to retain her in his 
service till she should choose to marry. Her mis- 
tress was as grateful as despair can be for any 
service, 

The light of Constance Sinclair's life had gone. 
Her one source of joy was turned to a fountain 
of bitterness. A dull and blank despair took 
possession of her. She did not succumb utterly 
to her grief. She struggled against it bravely, 
and she would accept no one’s compassion or 
sympathy. One of her married sisters, a com- 
fortable matron with half a dozen healthy chil- 
dren in her nursery, offered to come and stay 
with Mrs. Sinclair; but this kindly offer was re- 
fused almost uncivilly. 

“What good could you do me?” asked Con- 
stance. “If you spoke to me of my darling I 
should hate you, yet [ should always be thinking 
of her. Do you suppose you could comfort me 
by telling about your herd of children, or by re- 
peating little bits of Scripture, such as people 
quote in letters of condolence? No; there is no 
such thing as comfort for my grief. I like to sit 
alone and think of my pet, and be wretched in 
my own way. Don’t be angry with me, dear, for 
writing so savagely. I sometimes feel as if I 
hated every one in the world, but happy mothers 
most of all.” 

Gilbert Sinclair endured the loss of his little 
girl with a certain amount of philosophy. In the 
first place she was not a boy, and had offended 
him ab imitio by that demerit. She had been a 
pretty little darling, no doubt, and he had had 
his moments of fondness for her: but his wife's 
idolatry of the child was an offense that had ran- 
kled deep. He had been jealous of his infant 
daughter. He put on mourning, and expressed 
himself deeply afflicted, but his burden did not 
press heavily. A boy would come, perhaps, by- 


and-by, and make amends for this present loss, 
and Constance would begin her baby worship 
again. 

Mr. Sinclair did not know that for some hearts 
there is no beginning again. 

Martha Briggs recovered health and strength, 
but her grief. for the lost baby was very genuine 
and unmistakable. Constance offered to keep” 
her in her service, but this favor Martha declined 
with tears, 

“ No, ma’am, it’s best for both that we should 
part. I should remind you of’’—here a burst of 
sobs supplied the missing name—“and you'd 
remind me. I'll go home. I’m more grateful 
than words can say for all your goodness ; but, 
oh, [ hate myself so for beingill. I never, never 
shall forgive myself—never.” 

So Martha went back to Davenant in her mis- 
tress’s train, and there parted with her to return 
to the paternal roof, which was not very far off. 
It was not so with Melanie. She only clung to 
her mistress more devotedbhy after the loss of the 
baby. If her dear lady would but let her remain 
with her as her own maid, she would be beyond 
measure happy. Was not hair-dressing the art 
in which she most delighted, and millinery the 
natural bent of her mind? Gilbert said the girl 
had acted nobly,eand ought to be retained in his 
wife’s service ; so Constance, whose Abigail had 
lately left her to better herself by marriage with 
an aspiring butler, consented to keep Melanie as 
her personal attendant. She did this, believing 
with Gilbert that the girl deserved recompense ; 
but Melanie’s presence was full of painful asso- 
ciations, and kept the bitter memory of her lost 
child continually before her. 

Constance went back to Davenant, and life 
flowed on in its slow and sullen course somehow 
without Baby Christabel. The two rooms that 
had been nurseries—two of the-prettiest rooms 
in the big old house, with French windows and a 
wide baleony, with a flight of steps leading down 
to the quaintest old garden, shut in from the rest 
of the grounds by a holly hedge—now became 
temples dedicated to the lost. In these rooms 
Constance spent all the time she could call her 
own. But the business of life still went on, and 
there was a great deal of time she could not call 
herown. Gilbert, having dismissed the memory 
of his lost child to the limbo of unpleasant rec- 
ollections, resented his wife’s brooding grief as 
a& personal injury, and was determined to give 
that sullen sorrow no indulgence. When the 
hunting season was at its best, and pheasant- 
shooting made one of the attractions of Dave- 
nant, Mr. Sinclair determined to fill his house with 
his own particular. set —horsy men— men who 
gave their minds to guns and dogs, and rarely 
opened their mouths for speech except to relate 
some anecdote about an accomplished setter, or 
“ that liver-colored pointer of mine, you know,” 
or to dilate upon the noble behavior of * that 
central fire Lancaster of mine” in yesterday's 
battue—men who devoted their nights and davs 
to billiards, and whose conversation was of breaks 
and flukes, pockets and cannons. 

“You'd better ask some women, Constance,” 
said Gilbert, one Sunday morning in November, 
as they sat at their ¢¢/fe-d-(cte breakfast, the wife 
reading her budget of letters, the husband with 
the Field propped up in front of his coffee-cup, 
and the Sporting Gazette at his elbow. “Tve got 
a lot of men coming next week, and you might 
feel yourself de trop in a masculine party,” 


“Have you asked people, Gilbert, so soon?” 
said Constance, reproachfully. 
“TI don’t know what you call soon. The pheas- 


ants are as wild as they can be, and Lord High- 
over’s hounds have been out nearly a month. 
You'd better ask some nice young women—the 
right sort, you know; no nonsense about them.” 

“TI thought we should have spent this winter 
quietly, Gilbert,” said Constance, in a low voice, 
looking down at her black dress with its deep 
folds of crape ; “ just this one winter.” 

“That's sheer sentimentality,” exclaimed Gil- 
bert, giving the Fie/d an impatient twist as he 
folded it to get at his favorite column. ‘“ What 
good would it do you or me to shut ourselves up 
in this dismal old house like a pair of superannu- 
ated owls? Would it bring back the poor little 
thing we've lost, or make her happier in para- 
dise ? No, Constance. She’s happy. ‘ Nothing 
ean touch her more,’ as Milton, or somebody, says. 
Egad, I think the poor little darling is to be en- 
vied for having escaped all the troubles and wor- 
ries of life; for life at best is a bad book; you 
ean't hedge every thing. Don’t ery, Constance. 
That long face of vours is enough to send a fel- 
low into an untimely grave. Let us get a lot of 
pleasant people round us, and make the most of 
this place while it's ours. We mayn’t have it al- 
ways.” 

This sinister remark fell upon an unheeding 
ear. Constance Sinclair’s thoughts had wander- 
ed far away from that oak-paneled breakfast- 
room. They had gone back to the sunny hill- 
side, the grassy rampart, the swift and fatal riv- 
er, the bright landscape which had stamped itself 
upon her memory indelibly, in the one agonized 
moment in which she had divined her darling’s 
fate. 

“ Gilbert, I really am not fit tg receive people,” 
she said, after a silence of some minutes, during 
which Mr. Sinclair had amused himself by sundry 
adventurous dips of his fork, like an old Jewish 
priest’s dive into the sacred seething-pot, into the 
crockery case of a Perigord pie. “If you have 
set your heart upon having your friends this win- 
ter vou had better let me vo away, to Ilastings or 
somewhere. It would be pleasanter for you to 
be free from the sight of my unhappiness.” 

“Yes, and for you to find consolation else- 
where, no doubt. You would pretty soon find a 
consoler if I gave you your liberty.” 

“Gilbert!” 

“Oh, don’t think to frighten me with your in- 
dignant looks. I have not forgotten the scene 
in this room when you heard of your old lover's 
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supposed death, Sir Cyprian Davenant is in Lon- 
don, in high feather too, I understand; for some 
ancient relation of his has been obliging enough 


to die and leave him another fortune. A pity 
vou didn’t wait a little longer, isn’t it? <A pity 


your father should have been in such a hurry to 
make his last matrimonial bargain.” 

“ Gilbert!” cried Constance, passionately, “ what 
have I ever done that you should dare to talk to 
me like this? How have I ever failed in my duty 
to you?” 

“Shall I tell you? I won't say that, having 
accepted me for your husband, you ought to have 
loved me. That would be asking too much. The 
ethics of the nineteenth century don’t soar so 
high as that. But you might have pretended to 
care for me just a little. It would have been 
only civil, and it would have made the wheels of 
life go smoother for both of us.” 

“T am nat capable of pretending, Gilbert,” an- 
swered Constance, gravely, “If you would only 
be a little more considerate, and givé me credit 
for being what I am, your true and dutiful wife, 
I might give you as much affection as the most 
exacting husband could desire, I would, Gilbert,” 
she cried, in a voice choked by sobs, “for the 
sake of our dead child.” 

“Don't humbug,” said Gilbert, sulkily. “We 
ought to understand each other by this time. As 
for running away from this house, or any other 
house of mine, to mope in solitude, or to find 
consolation among old friends, please compre- 
hend that if you leave my house onge you leave 
it forever. I shall expect to see you at the head 
of my table. I shall expect you to surround 
yourself with pretty women, I shall expect you 
to be a wife that a fellow may be proud of.” 

“T shall do my best to oblige you, Gilbert; 
but perhaps I might have been a better wife if 
you had let me take life my own way.” 

From that time Constance Sinclair ‘put aside 
all outward token of her grief. She wrote to 
the gayest and most pleasure-loving of her ac- 
quaintances—young married women, whose chief 
delight was to dress more expensively than their 
dearest friends, and to be seen at three parties 
on the same evening, and a few who were still 
spinsters, from no fault or foolishness of their 
own, since they had neglected neither pains nor 
art in the endeavor to secure an eligible part- 
ner for the dance of life. To these Constance 
wrote her letters of invitation, and the first sen- 
tence in each letter was sufficient to insure an 
acceptance. 


“Dearest Ipa,—My husband is filling the 
house with men for the hunting season. Do 
come, and save me from being bored to death 
by their sporting talk. Be sure you bring your 
hunting-habit. Gilbert can give you a good 
mount,” etc., ete. 


Whereupon dearest Ida, twisting about the lit- 
tle note, meditatively remarked to her last bosom- 
friend and confidante, “ Odd that they should 
ask people so soon after the death of Mrs, Sin- 
clair’s baby—drowned too—it was in all the pa- 
pers. Davenantis a sweet house to stay at, quite 
liberty hall. Yes, I think I shall go, and if there 
are plenty of people I can finish out my ball 
dresses in the evenings.” 

Before another Sunday came Davenant was 
full of people, the attics noisy with strange la- 
dy’s-maids, the stables and harness rooms full of 
life and bustle, not an empty stall or an unoccu- 
pied loose box in the long range of buildings, the 
billiard-room and smoking-room resonant with 
masculine laughter, unknown dogs pervading the 
out-buildings, and chained up in every available 
corner, ; 

Constance Sinclair had put away her sombre 
robes of crape and cashmere, and met her friends 
with welcoming smiles, radiant in black silk and 
lace, her graceful figure set off by the latest Pa- 
risian fashion, which, being the newest, was, of 
course, infinitely the best. : 

“TI thought she would have been in deeper 
mourning,” said one of Mrs. Sinclair’s dearest 
friends to another during a whispered chat in a 
dusky corner at afternoon tea, “The men were 
so noisy with their haw-haw talk, ane could say 
what one liked,” remarked Mrs. Millamount aft- 
erward to Lady Loveall. 

“Looks rather heartless, doesn’t it ?—an only 
child too. She might at least wear paramatta 
instead of that black silk—not even a mourning 
silk. I suppose that black net trimmed with jet 
she wore last night was from Worth.” 

“ My dear, you couldn't have looked at it prop- 
erly. Worth wouldn’t have made her such a 
thing if she had gone down on her knees to him. 
The sleeve was positively antediluvian. Nice 
house, isn’t it ?—every thing good style. What 
matches all these Clanyardes have made!” 

“Ts it true that she was engaged to Sir Cyprian 
Davenant ?” 

“They say so. How sorry she must be! Te 
has just come into quite a heap of money. Some 
old man down in the Lincolnshire fens left it him 
—uite a character, I believe. Never spent any 
thing except on black-letter books, and those 
have been sold for a fortune at Sotheby's. Ah, 
Mr. Wyatt, how d'ye do?” as the solicitor, newly 
arrived that afternoon, threaded his way toward 


the quiet corner; “do come and sit here. You 
always know every thing. Is it true that Sir Cyp- 


rian Davenant has come into a fortune 

“Nothing can be more true, unless it is that 
Mrs. Millamount looks younger and lovelier every 
season,” 

“You horrid flatterer. You are worse than a 
French milliner, And is it true that Mrs. Sinclair 
and Sir Cyprian were engaged? But no, it would 
be hardly fair to ask you about that. You area 
friend of the family.” 

“As a friend of the family I am bound to in- 
form you that rumor is false on that point. There 
was no engagement.” 

“ Really, now?” 


“ But Sir Cyprian was madly in love with Miss 
Clanvyarde.” 

“ And she—” 

“T was not in the lady’s confidence ; but I be- 
lieve that it was only my friend’s poverty which 
prevented their marriage.” 

“How horridly mercenary!” cried Mrs. Milla- 
mount, who came ofan ancient Irish family, 
proud as Lucifer and poor as Lazarus, and had 
been sacrificed in the blossom of her days, like 
Iphigenia, to raise the wind—not to Diana, but to 
a rich stock-broker. Perhaps as that was a long 
time ago she may have forgotten how much more 
Plitus had had to do with her marriage than 
Cupid. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


F. Caasas is the author of a pamphlet upon 
the use of the baton among the ancient Egyp- 
tians and the Jews. All nations of the East 
have considered the baton not only a staff and 
a weapon, but a badge of authority. The same 
might be said of Western peoples,.whose an- 
tiquities are not so well known, The author 
examines into the use of the baton among these 
ancient nations, and gives abundant references 
to authorities. 


In Vol. XII. of the Annales (Mémoires) of the 
Paris Observatory, Leverrier has given his 
newly completed tables of Jupiter and Saturn. 
The tables of Jupiter represent exactly the Paris 
and Greenwich observations for more than 120 
years. Those of Saturn presented in their first 
form some slight deviations, which LEVERRIER 
attributed to constant errors in the transit ob- 
servations themselves, due to the effect of the 
varying aspect of the ring. Corrections have, 
however, been introduced into the tables in their 
final form, and they now agree satisfactorily with 
observation. The theories of Neptune and Ura- 
nus are equally complete, and the comparison 
with observation is in an advanced state. Lz- 
VERRIER’S work upon planetary motions, fol- 
lowed assiduously for thirty-five years, is thus 
almost terminated, and it comprises no less than 
complete theories and tables of all the major 
planets. 


We not long since made a brief announcement 
of the death of the eminent microscopist Pro- 
fessor C. G. EHRENBERG, of Berlin, on the 27th of 
June, in the eighty-first year of his age, and we 
now add the promised particulars in regard to 
the life of this distinguished naturalist. Enren- 
BERG was born at Delitzsch, in Prussian Saxony, 
in April, 1795, and at an early period exhibited 
a strong taste for the natural sciences, abandon- 
ing the theological class at Leipsic in 1815 for 
that of medicine. In 1818 he commenced the 
practice of medicine, but microscopical studies 
soon engaged his attention. In 1820, by the aid 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, he accompa- 
nied HempricnH in a scientitic expedition into 
Egypt, the results of which were published in 
the Transactions of the Academy. HEmPprRicH 
died in Abyssinia, and EHRENBERG returned to 
Berlin in 1826. 

In 1829 he accompanied HcumsBo.pt and Grs- 
TAV Rose in their travels to the Ural and Altai. 
In 1838 the publication of his work on infusoria 
as delicate organisms marked an cra in natural 
history. This was followed by his second great 
work, in 1854, entitled Micro- Geology, in which he 
shows that the microscopic skeletons and shells 
of the lower animals constitute entire strata of 
the earth’s surface. 

He also made a specialty of the examination 
of deep-sea soundings and of the ocean bottom, 
specimens being sent to him from all parts 
of the world for the purpose. The number of 
new species of these minute organisms described 
by him is scarcely to be reckoned. 

Since 1868, at which time he celebrated his 
doctor’s jubilee, he has been obliged to abandon 
all work, especially after having a cataract form 
in one eye, and which, although removed by the 
eminent oculist Von GRAEFE, still troubled him 
to some extent. He became seriously ill only in 
the beginning of the year 1876. As might have 
been expected, Professor EHRENBERG was a re- 
cipient of numerous honors in the way of mem- 
bership in learned societies, decorations, etc. 
He was secretary of the Academy of Sciences of 
Berlin from 1842 to 1867, and a member of the 
Royal Society of London, and one of the eight 
foreign associates of the Academy of Science of 
Paris. 

The King of Siam, at the suggestion of one or 
our naval officers, requested Mr. CHANDBER, at 
the time an American citizen residing at Bang- 
kok, to prepare at his expense such a display as 
would do justice to his kingdom at the Phila- 
delphia International Exhibition of 1876, and a 
very complete series of articles was accordingly 
brought together for the purpose. Owing to 
some difficulty, however, with the United States 
consul at Bang-kok, Mr. CHANDLER was arrested 
and imprisoned for a time, and the exhibit de- 
tained for a number of months. It has, howev- 
er, reached San Francisco some time ago, and is 
now on its way to Philadelphia. The collection 
occupies 218 cases, with a bulk of nearly 1200 
cubic feet. The entire exhibit has been present- 
ed by the king to the United States, and will 
doubtless in time ocenpy a conspicuous place in 
the National Museum at Washington. 


Part Five of the second series of the great work 
in quarto upon the butterflies of America, with 
colored drawings and descriptions, has just been 

uublished by Mr. Epwakpbs, through Hurp & 
loventon, New York, and sustains the reputa- 
tion of its predecessors by the artistic elegance 
and superiority of its illustrations. These con- 
sist of five plates, executed by Miss Peart in 
her best style, giving, for the most part, not only 
the different sexes and varieties of the adult in- 
sects, but likewise the eryus, larve, and chrvsal- 
ides, and the favorite plants upon which they 
feed. No new species are represented, although 
several of those included are of great rarity. 


From all accounts, the jetty works at the South 
Pass of the Mississippi, to which we have made 
frequent allusions, are being vigorously pushed 
forward, and with much prospect of ultimate 
success. In connection, however, with this 
topic, it is well to add that this opinion is not 
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universally shared by engjneers. Before the re- 
cent adjournment of the Senate, a letter was laid 
before that body from the chief of engineers, re- 
monstrating aguinst the proposed amendment to 
the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill limiting 
the availability of the appropriation for the im- 
provement of the Southwest Pass of the Missis- 
sippi River. This remonstrance of the chief is 
equivalent to the expression of the opinion that, 
so long as the success of the jetty works at the 
South Puss is at all problematical, it will be in- 
expedient for the government to discontinue the 
dredging operations that have been for some 
time curried on by the United States engineers 
at the Southwest Pass. . 

Sir Jonn HAWKSHAW pronounces the Lake 
Huron and Ontario ship-canal feasible. If con- 
structed, this canal would save from 300 to 400 
miles from Chicago to points on Lake Ontario, 
and much dangerous navigation. 


A commission of United States engineers has 
been in session in St. Louis, convened by order 
of the Chief of Engineers, for the purpose of in- 
quiring into “the expediency of causing sheer- 
booms to be placed on the upper end of all or 
any bridge piers on the Mississippi River, for the 
better security and convenience of navigation 
for rafts and timber.”’ A special report upon 
each case will be made. The inquiry will in- 
clude all the bridges from St. Louis to St. Paul. 


The Ohio State Archeological Association 
some time ago invited an international meeting 
of archeologists to assemble at the Centennial 
grounds on the 4th of September, on which date 
a considerable number of persons interested in 
the subject came together and organized a na- 
tional anthropological society. The attendants 
brought with them some extremely choice spec- 
imens of archeology, and a number of important 
papers were communicated. Among the special 
attractions of the International Exhibition is a 
very large collection of ethnological objects, ex- 
hibited by the Smithsonian Institution, the Ohio 
State Archeological Society, the Geological 
Survey of Kentucky, the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, ete, 


The annual report of the Superintendent of 
the United States Coast Survey tor the year 1873 
has been lately distributed. Among the scien- 
tific articles published as appendices, we notice 
a list of stars, forming a complete catalogue for 
determinations of latitudes by the method of ze- 
nith distances. The magnitudes of the stars are 
as given by the photometric observations of Mr. 
C. 38. PEmce. 

The magnetic observations at Washington by 
Mr. Scuort, and the special discussions made 
by him of observations elsewhere, are continued 
as in the reports of former years. 


- 


“GATHERING SEA-WEED.” 


Tue gathering of certain kinds of sea-weed for 
use in the manufacture of kelp was in former 
times a very profitable industry along the coast 
of Scotland, but the substitution of soda has for 
several years put an end to it for this purpose. 
Sea-weed makes, however, an excellent fertilizer, 
and farmers who live near the coast, in all coun- 
tries, are accustomed to cast it upon their lands. 
Our engraving on page 856, from a painting by 
J. MacWurrrer, represents two Scotch farmers 
engaged in this labor, A heavy storm has cast im- 
mense quantities of sea-weed upon the shore, and 
they have hastened to secure the spoil left by the 
receding tide. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
OCTOBER, 1876. 


Sunday, 2%%.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 25.—SS. Simon and Jude. 
Sunday, 29.—Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 


NOVEMBER. 
Wednesday, 1.—All-Sainta. 
Sunday, 5.—Twenty-tirat Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  12.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, 
Sunday,  19.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  %6.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 30.—St. Andrew. 


SEVEN thousand persons were present at Mr. 
Moopy’s first service in Chicago on Sunday 
morning, October 1, as early as eight o'clock in 
the morning. Dr. Goopwin, of the First Con- 
gregational Church, led in prayer. Mr. Moopy 
preached a characteristic sermon from the text, 
‘* Jesus said, Take ye away the stone.”” His 
topic was the duty of Christians to rid them- 
selves of whatever unfitted them for usefulness. 
In the afternoon, the overflow of the congrega- 
tion was Jarge enough to fill many churches, if 
they had been available. Mr. Moopy preached 
with great effect from, *‘ He that reapeth receiv- 
eth wages.’ An overtlow meeting was also held 
in Farwell Hall, opposite. It is stated that 
simultaneous meetings will be held in many 
cities of the West by Messrs. Waitt ie, Biss, 
and other evangelists. Mr. Tuomas K. Cree, 
of the International Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, is the organizer of much of this work. 

The building in which Mr. Moopy is now 
preaching, stands in an open space on Monroe 
Street. 1 main floor is seated with 4500 
chairs. A gallery forty feet deep runs around 
three sides of the hall, and is seated with 2000 
chairs, The platform accommodates a choir of 
300 singers, and has seats also for 500 ministers. 
Mr. SANKEY’S singing is described as being as 
effective as ever. 


A proposal is diseussed by the Lutherans of 
the country to make the SIst day of October the 
Lutheran day at the Centennial Exposition. On 
the 3'st of Octolwer, Mantrin LUTHER nailed 
his Ninety-five Theses on the door of the ehurch 
at Wittenberg. The diy is therefore one of the 
great Protestantannive sary days, Anassembly 
at 12 mM. or 4 P.M. is suygvested, with addresses in 
English and German, Whatever helps to keep 
the American people in mind of the close con- 
nection between the Protestant Reformation and 
the American Ke ®%lution can not be otherwise 
than salutary. Wes are the children of Protest- 


antism. The English Revolution of 1688 and 
our own of 1776 are but the political develop- 
ments of the truths which stirred the soul of 
LUTHER when by nailing his theses to the door 
of the Wittenberg church he challenged the 
world. 


Bishop Porter, at the Annual Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of New York, 
made an excellent suggestion, It was that the 
canons be modified so as to direct that no 
church be used before it is free from debt. He 
was of opinion that the canons should forbid 
that religious services be held in any church till 
it is paid for. The bishop called attention to 
the importance of carrying forward the project 
of a Protestant Episcopal cathedral in this city. 


The secretaries of the London Sunday-schoo? 
Union have recommended that Sunday and Mon- 
day, October 22 and 23, be observed as days of 
prayer for Sunday-schools throughout the Chris- 
tian world. Although formal action bas not 
been taken extensively, it is probable that the 
recommendation will be generally adopted. 


The Englishmen who have been compelled by 
the Spanish government to remove all visible 
signs of Protestant worship in the towns and 
cities of Spain are not disposed to submit in si- 
lence. It appears that the unwelcome order was 
issued at the time when both the English and 
German embassadors were absent from Madrid. 
On September 4 notice was served at the depot 
ot the British and Foreign Bible Society, at 
eral chapels, and at the Irish Presbyterian and 
American Baptist churches in the capital. The 
pastors in charge were required to remove all 
their sign-boards and placards by sundown. In 
two cases a delay of three days was subsequent- 
ly conceded. It isa matter of remark that up to 
September 4 the German Mission in Madrid had 
not been disturbed. It is due to the Spanish op- 
position papers to state that they criticise se- 
verely the proceedings of the government. In 
answer to a letter from a Protestant missionary 
in Spain, the English Foreign Office fnnounees 
that the matter is under Lord Derry’s consid- 
eration, and “* forms the subject of correspond- 
ence with her Majesty’s minister at Madrid."’ 
The German government has, it is said, prompt- 
ly protested against this exhibition of Spayish 
intolerance. 


The Union Gospel Meetings which it is in- 
tended to bold during this season in Chickering 
Hall, New York, were opened on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 1, with a large audience present. Services 
were conducted both morning and afternuon, by 
the Rev. Drs. Cotcorp and TaLMaGe. 


Much regret will be caused by the announce- 
ment of the death by yellow fever of the Rev. 
Dr. E. H. Myers, one of the Southern members 
of the joint commission which so successfully 
settled the long-standing differences between 
the Northern and Southern Methodist Episeo- 
pal Churches. He was spending a few days with 
friends in New York, when, learning of the 
spread of the yellow fever in Sayannah, he hast- 
ened home to minister to the people who were 
under his pastoral care, His death under such 
circumstances, at the post of duty, was a fitting 
close of an honorable and useful life. 


The City Mission of New York, the leading 
organization of the kind in the country, whose 
secretary, Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, is the author 
of the valuable annual entitled Christian Work, 
has reached the fiftieth year of its history, and 
will celebrate its semi-centennial with appropri- 
ute services in December. This society ‘has ex- 
wnded in missionary operations an average of 
$50. 000 per year for the whole period of its ex- 
istence. The average for the last ten years has 
been nearly $50,000, besides a special expendi- 
ture of $100,000 in building mission chapels and 
churches. Five chapels have been established, 
with many anxiliary stations, a Home for Chris. 
tian Workers has been opened, and many other 
useful agencies have been set in operation. 

One of the most useful chapels of the city is 
that known as Carmel! Chapel, located in No. 134 
Bowery, near Grand Street, where the City Mis- 
sion and the Young Men’s Christian Association 
labor in conjunction for the welfare of the unfour- 
tunate men who, friendless and homeless, are 
continually drifting through the streets of the 
great city. During the year 3000 different men 
are reached and benefited, in one way and anoth- 
er, through the beneficent agencies of this chap- 
el. It is hoped that this semi-centennial year 
of the City Mission will witness such liberal 
gifts to its work hs will insure the permanent 
establishment of Carmel Chapel in new and 
more commodious quarters, 


In connection with the question of the observ- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath, which was so act- 
ively discussed in our country at the time of the 
opening of the Centennial Exposition, the reso- 
lutions recently adopted by the Heidelberg Con- 
gress of the German Protestantepverein deserve 
consideration. This * Verein,” orunion, repre- 
sents the Ynitarians of Germany, Its members 
ask for a more general and religious observance 
of Sunday than now obtains among their coun- 
trymen. They wish to effect a change in Ger- 
man habits by moral means rather than by law. 
The resolutions embraced, according to the re- 
port of the correspondent of the London Guard- 
tan, the following points: “(1) Sunday rest ought 
to be a general observance, based on the free 
choice of the people. (2) Sunday rest consists 
not merely in abstinence from usual work ; en- 
ervating pleasure is as much a breach of it as 
manual labor. (3) Sunday rest must find its 
highest end in Sunday hallowing; where this is 
neglected, the moral strength of the people suf- 
fers. (4) This hallowing of the Sunday springs 
from the religious necessities of man, but is not 
a Divine ordinance, (5) In order to the revival 
of Suriday rest, the religious life of the people 
must be quickened.” Considering that these 
declarations come from the German Protestants, 
who are inclined to take the freest view cf Sab- 
bath obligation, they are very remarkable. They 
show a dissatisfaction with the present habit of 
the German people to devote much of the day 
to pleasure. The disposition of the Protestants 
of the continent of Europe to compare the mor- 
al and social effects of our and their mode of 
Sunday observance has already been noticed in 
this Intelligence. 
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THE SONG OF OCTOBER. 


Hark ye! hark ye! the work is done, 
The harvest o’er, and the rest is won; 
In gold and crimson and glad array, 
Behéld how the earth keeps holiday! 
The clusters fall 
From the burdened viae ; 
Fhe year is drunken 
With fresh new wine— 
Gone mad in the joy of October. 


“T bore the burden, I bore the heat; 
I gave ye corn, and I gave ye wheat; 
I made no sign when ye tore my breast, 
But saved the tide till your trees were dressed.” 
The clusters fall 
From the burdened vine ; 
* The year is drunken 
With fresh new wine— 
Gone mad in the joy of October. 


Lo! wreathed in color and dyed with flame, 
He cries, like Bacchus, with glad acclaim: 
“In robes of splendor the world is dressed, 
And toil is over, and man shall rest.” 

The clusters fall 

From the burdened vine; 
The year 78 drunken 
- With fresh new wine— 
Gone mad in the jou of Octoher. 
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CAN GERMANS VOTE FOR 
MR. TILDEN ? 


Tuat any German should continue to vote, act 
with, or uphold the kind of Democracy of which 
Mr. or rather Mr. Trcpen’s managers are 
the representatives, is an example of forbearance 
under injuries that does not seem to savor of 
wisdom. To the Germans in every part of the 
country the ultramontane Democracy has shown 
almost as plain a dislike as its European leaders, 
the ultramontane priesthood, have displayed for 
the German Empire, unity, and peace. There 
can, in fact, be no possible bond of union be- 
tween the two. The Germans during our rebell- 
jon were loyal and patriotic. German valor was 
shown oh many a battle-field, and German money 
was lent to us freely when England and France 
closed their markets against us. The Germans 
had faith in the final success of the Union when 
the ultramontanes of Italy, France, and Spain 
longed for and foretold its destruction. Our ul- 
tramontanes at home held great meetings in New 
York or Indiana, when the rebellion was at its 
height, to give aid and solace to the insurgents. 
They threatened the Germans of St. Louis with 
subjection, and held in a kind of servitude the 
Germans of Texas. And when the war was over, 
one of the chief measures of the ultramontane 
Democracy of New York was aimed against the 
German bond-holders of Frankfort and Berlin. 
They proposed to pay the nation’s debt in cur- 
rency when currency was scarcely worth more 
than half its nominal value, and when a new 
issue would have necessarily reduced it still lower. 
And this measure was urged apparently by their 
leaders as a means of punishing the German 
people for their confidence in the Union cause. 
This was the object distinctly suggested by Mr. 
S. S. Cox to one of his Democratic audiences at 
Tammany Hall: “ We are paying a tribute to the 
millionaires of Frankfort,” he exclaimed (October 
27, 1869), “of $60,000,000 of gold.” Horrman, 
in 1868, was urging the payment of the debt in 
currency; PeNpLETON excited the dishonest im- 
pulses of his party by a similar policy; and that 
the Germans were not plundered in 1868-69 by 
a union of the Northern ultramontanes and the 
Southern rebels was due only to the honest firm- 
ness of the Republican leaders. The Republicans 
resolved to preserve the national credit unsullied, 
to protect the German bond-holder, and observe 
the strict letter of their contract. Their policy 
has proved wonderfully successful. The dishon- 
est suggestions of PenpLeton and the Democracy 
have, no doubt, depressed for five years the na- 
tional credit and weakened and impoverished the 
national resources. It is not impossible, as the. 
Saturday Review asserts (September 9, 1876), 
that but for this cry of repudiation our national 
debt might long ago have been funded as low as 
that of any other country. But what possible 
union can there be between any honest German 
and this party of repudiation which in 1868 was 
anxious to plunder the German and all the other 
national creditors, and which has even now a 
plain desire to pay the claims of Southern rebels 
at the cost of the whole country? Mr. Ti_pen 
may assert that he is opposed to these projects ; 
but it has been Mr. Tr_pey’s fortune to have been 
associated for fifteen years with the most dishon- 
est leaders of his party. Under his very over- 
sight they plundered their fellow-citizens of mill- 
ions unchecked. And it is plein that Mr. TrLpEN 
can scarcely be relied upon to protect the nation- 
al Treasury from Southern marauders and North- 
ern depredators, or to watch over it more care- 
fully than he did over that of the city of New 
York. Every honest German must see in this 
whole ultramontane and rebel Democracy his nat- 
ural foes, the bitter enemies of his father-land. 

But the long friendship between the Republican 
party and the Germans has been founded upon a 
unity of feeling that springs from a common ori- 
gin andacommonaim. Here in the New World 
the two progressive elements of a single race that 
traces its source to the forests of Saxony and 
Bavaria, to the companions of Hermann and Cnar- 
LEMAGNE, are once more united under a free 
government. The descendants of Germans and 
Englishmen are brethren, offspring of a com- 
mon ancestry. They have loved freedom for 
ages; they repelled the arms of pagan and the 
arts of papal Rome together. They have re- 
united in one American commonwealth. Hu- 
mane, generous, tolerant, liberal, they are yet 
resolved to maintain freedom and spread know)- 


edge. It was the voice of Lcrner and of German 
intelligence that created the American republic. 
It is the duty of every German to defend with 
ardor the free progress of his race, and Germans 
have not been unfaithful to their trust. Ameri- 
cans in principle and heart, the existence of the 
Union to-day is due in no slight degree to Ger- 
man valor. Germans in St. Louis saved Missouri 
to the Union side, and baffled the plans of the 
Confederates and ultramontanes until Grant had 
restored the Union arms. Throughout all the 
Western States Germans rose at once at the call 
of their country to save the institutions that had 
given them competence and ease. <A few ultra- 
montane Germans in New York, or Germans pur- 
chased by ultramontane arts, may have opposed 
the general tendency of their fellow-countrymen. 
But in Texas the German population was never 
voluntarily disloyal, and throughout all the North 
and South the Germans saw that the restoration 
of the Union was the chief necessity of the West- 
ern continent. They saw that should slavery tri- 
umph, America must cease to be a safe refuge for 
the working-men of Europe. But they had never 
a doubt of the result, They assured their coun- 
trymen in Europe that the Union would still 
stand. The clear insight of the Teutonic race 
from St. Louis to Boston was of signal use to the 
country,and the money loaned to the Union gov- 
ernment in the moment of its deepest necessity 
fed the armies that fought for freedom. Had 
not the people of Germany and the bankers of 
Frankfort and Berlin supplied the wants of our 
empty treasury, the soldiers of the Union must 
have starved in the midst of their victories. 


France refused all aid to the struggling repub-. 


lic. Its bankers closed their doors to our nego- 
tiators ; our bonds were unsalable at the Paris 
Bourse. The French government proposed to 
found a new empire at Mexico, a new centre of 
priestcraft and of despotism, and check the 
growth of freedom in the New World forever. 
England laughed at our calamity, except a few 
grave, wise men. English capitalists purchased 
Confederate bonds at a large discount, but the 
bonds of the United States were wholly discred- 
ited at the London Exchange. Our only foreign 
friends at that disastrous moment were the Ger- 
mans in Europe who lent us their money freely, 
and the Germans in America who fought bravely 
for our common home. 

Nor did our people prove ungrateful. A few 
years later, when the armies of ultramontane 
France, aided, it was believed, by a discontented 
faction of ultramontanes in the heart of Germany 
itself, with arrogant boastings, prepared to march 
to.Berlin, the whole Union party and every faith- 
ful Republican showed an intense sympathy for 
the Germans and a lasting confidence in the tri- 
umph of the German cause. Republican editors 
and Republican politicians expressed openly their 
regard for Germany. Republicans gave free- 
ly to the relief societies for the wounded. With 
a thrill of satisfaction Republicans heard of the 
victories of Weissenberg and Metz, and knew 
that the Napoleonic empire and ultramontane 
ambition had received their lasting defeat in Eu- 
rope. MaxtimiLran’s empire in Mexico had long 
faded away; the French Empire followed it speed- 
ily; and Europe and America were safe, at least 
for the moment, from the intrigues of Uultramon- 
tanism. But what said Mr. Titpen and his New 
York and Southern associates in the crisis of 
Germany's peril? What said the organs of Tam- 
many Hall and the ultramontane editors in this 
decisive moment? Every ultramontane journal 
from New York to St. Louis foretold the triumph 


of France and the papacy; all the strength of the 


Democratic party was arrayed against the Ger- 
man cause. Our Celtic fellow-citizens, misled by 
their priests, were ready to fight on the side of 
France ; they saw in a despot and a usurper their 
natural ally. The New York World, the official 
journal of Tammany Hall, still clung to the fall- 
ing cause of France when all others were ready 
to desert it; in the midst of its disasters it still 
promised the final success of the French army. 
A real terror fell upon the Democratic leaders 
when the Napoleonic dynasty was dashed to 
pieces ; they saw in its fate the dim presage of 
their own. 

But what patriotic German can any longer lend 
his support to the ultramontane Democracy of 
New York, which is the bitter enemy of popular 
education, the foe of progress, the close ally of 
the ultramontanes of France and Germany, and 
which half drew its sword on the side of NapoLEon 
in 1870, and cheered on the Napoleonic army in 
its march to Berlin? The union between the fol- 
lowers of TiLpEN and any part of the Germans of 
New York must seem to every thoughtful mind 
monstrous and appalling. If a new war should 
break out between France and Germany, where 
would Tammany Hall, with its obedient TiLpens 
and Henprickses, stand? Where would lie the 
sympathies of its immense mass of uneducated 
ultramontane voters ? Where would Ketty and 
Tripen and all “Catholic” Ireland place them- 
selves in the contest? Once more they would 
cheer the French forces as they set out for Ber- 
lin. Once more M‘Manown and his papal crusad- 


ers would be followed with blessings from every 


“Catholic” school and convent. The ultramon- 
tanes of America would send greetings to the 
ultramontanes of Europe; and the Germans who 
had given their votes to Titpen and Henpricks 
would discover, too late, that they had labored to 
transfer the whole influence of the government 
of the United States to the enemies of their 
father-land. 

Our ultramontane Democracy in New York is 
the friend of violence every where. It is not Ger- 
many alone that it would oppress by a foreign in- 
vasion. In the Southern States its only hope of 
success lies in its bravoes and its Ku-Klux. Its 
White Leaguers ride to Republican meetings 
armed with rifles, and shoot men and sometimes 
women, like the Bashi-Bazouks in Bulgaria. In 


| vain have these atrocities been denied by the 
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agerits of and the ultramontanes. The 
horrible truths come out in every Southern State, 
and the Germans of Texas are already beginning 
to cry out against their feeble government, that 
seems wholly unable to protect human life, far 
less the right of suffrage. It will remain for the 
Germans in the North to set their brethren in the 
South free from the pitiless tyranny of the armed 
bands of Democratic politicians. In the Repub- 
lican party alone can Germans find a safe refuge. 
Republicanism has never cheered on the French 
forces to the sack of Frankfort. It has never 
urged repudiation to punish the people of Ger- 
many for their trust in the Union cause. It cul- 
tivates knowledge, repels sectarianism, demands 
general education, teaches good order and peace, 
has practiced a wonderful economy, has nearly 
repaired the boundless waste of a Democratic re- 
bellion, Already compnerce and industry are re- 
viving among us. Already our country is becom- 
ing again the chosen home of the working-man. 
Its immense territory lies open to immigration ; 
its rich resources are still to be unfolded, and 
the principles of its founders to be carried on to 
their highest development. In this chief purpose 
of the new century the Republican partvy—the 
party of the people, of labor, and of knowledge— 
calls for the aid of every patriotic German ; in 
this cause the children of a common ancestry 
must unite to civilize the whole Western continent. 

EvGENE LAWRENCE. 


CA RITA. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
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CHAPTER XVII.—{ Continued. ) 
AN EARLY VISITOR. 


Osw ap went down to the office of the Piccadil- 
ly afterward, in great satisfaction with his work. 
Sometimes these productions brought him in a 
guinea or two, and then how pleased he was! 
more pleased than if he had inherited a fortune. 
He thought himself on the high-road to fame and 
fortune when this happened, and was pleased to 
let his friends think that he made a good deal of 
money by his pen. Luckily for him, he did not 
need to put any dependence upon these dilettint 
earnings ; but they sweetened life to him, if they 
did not put much money in his purse. And the 
idea of Cara gave him a soft pleasure. He too 
thought how it would be told hereafter that his 
first critic was a beautiful girl, and that it was 
her enthusiasm which stirred him on to the 
heights he afterward attained. “ And what be- 
“ame of the beautiful girl?” he thought he could 
hear somebody ask in posterity. Yes, indeed, 
what became of her? Should she marry the 
poet, and be his nurse and his critic combined, or 
should she be drifted away into some other course, 
and carry the memory of him to the last day, not 
quite breaking his heart, perhaps, or, at least, no 
more than could be mended? He smiled as he 
went along, with a little conscious warmth on 
his face, and wondered how this would be. 

But just then chance threw something else in 
his way. He met a procession of school-girls— 
not a very wonderful thing—attended by one or 
two Sisters of one of the many modern Anglican 
sisterhoods, in poke-bonnets and black veils—dec- 
orations which are very effective when they sur- 
round a fair young countenance. Oswald had 
just caught sight of one which charmed him, and 
which was inclosed by a poke less rigid and a 
veil less heavy than the others, which he con- 
cluded to mean novicehood, or even mere associ- 
ateship. The owner of this soft, serious face was 
too young to have made any permanent choice of 
so grave a kind, and was, indeed, only a little gov- 
erness to whom a modification of the conventual 
dress had been permitted as a privilege. Oswald 
crossed the’ road, and went along very dreamily, 
though it was not his way, parallel with the pro- 
cession, looking furtively, and, as he flattered him- 
self, with purely artistic admiration, at the little 
shepherdess of the flock. “She is a Perugino,” 
he said to himself, and already the read®@ verses 
began to flutter upward to his lips. He could 
write a poem about her—it was the most charm- 
ing subject—a true Perngino, with just that warm 
glow of color, not fair but mellow—those soft 
features, those modest eyes. He began on the 
Spot: 

“From old Pietro’é canvas freshly sprung, 
Fair face! that thus so sweetly can combine 
The maiden and the mother ever young.” 
(The reader will perceive that Oswald's verses 
were not of the highest quality.) He had got 
just this length when a sudden shriek disturbed 
him. The little procession was crossing a side 
street, and one of the younger children had made 
a rush from her companion, and in a moment, be- 
fore any one could draw a breath, had been 
knocked down and apparently crushed by a cart 
which came lumbering slowly up the street, too 
slow and too heavy to alarm any one. Oswald, 
to do him justice, was not given to mooning when 
there was any need for active service. He rushed 
across the street, reaching the scene of the dis- 
aster before any one else, except his Perugino, 
who had flown with one small cry, and was her- 
self half under the heavy cart, pushing it back 
with all her force, while the others stood aghast 
and shrieked, not knowing what to do. Nothing 
could be more swift, more ready, than the Peru- 
gino novice. She had already drawn the child 
half inte her arms before Oswald reached the spot, 
and was feeling the little limbs all over, with a 
little fainting ery, half horror, half want of breath. 
“Let me carry the child to the nearest doctor,” 
cried Oswald. The color had all gone out of the 
Perugino face—the big wheel of the cart touch- 
ing her delicate shoulder made a background for 
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her. She was a St. Catherine now. “There is 
something broken; she must go to the hospital,” 
the girl said, looking up at him with that sudden 
acquaintance and confidence which come in such 
a moment. Her shoulder brushed against him 
as she transferred the little burden to him. The 
child had fainted. He took the poor little crush-— 
ed creature in his arms. They were within a 
stone’s-throw of the great hospital, and there was 
nothing to be done but to carry it there. The 
elder Sistemby this time had joined them, sending 
the curious, anxious, crying girls away under the 
charge of the remaining governess. “ Agnes, you 
ought to go back with them. You are as white 
as asheet. You will faint,” said the Sister, put- 
ting an arm round the girl. 

“Oh no; I am better. 
what it is,”’ she said. 

Agnes? Was that the name ? 
the saints, he had felt sure. 


Let me go and see 


It was one of 
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CHAPTER XVIIL. 


A SERIOUS DILEMMA, 


“ Rocer has been to pay dear Cara a visit,” 
said Mrs. Burchell. ‘“ Ie was in London on Sun- 
day, with his kind aunt at Notting Hill, and he 
thought he would call. I don’t approve of Sun- 
day visits, but I suppose exceptions must be made 
sometimes, and Roger went. Knowing her all his 
life, you know, he felt interested. Do you know 
a family called Meredith, Miss Charity? I should 
not think, from what he tells me of them, that 
they can be people you would care to know.” 

“ Meredith ! but of course you know them, Aunt 
Charity—poor Annie’s friend, whom she was so 
fond of—the only person who was allowed to 
come in when she was ill—the most delightful, 
kind woman.” 

“ People change as years go on, and Cherry is 
always enthusiastic—gushing, as my young people 
say. But do you know, Miss Charity, that poor 
Mr. Beresford is always there? dining there on 
Sunday, sitting till one does not know how late 
—and she is a woman separated from her hus- 
band,” said Mrs. Burchell, lowering her voice. “I 
am sure that is a thing of which you can not ap- 
prove.” 

“Of women separating from their husbands ?” 
Miss Charity was sitting in her dressing-gown in 
her bedroom by the fire. She had been laid up 
by “one of her attacks.” This was how every 
body spoke of it; and though she was complete- 
ly out of danger, it was necessary to take care. 
The consequence was that she lived in her bed- 
room, and chiefly in her dressing-gown, and was 
sometimes fretful, hard to manage, and a strain 
upon Miss Cherry’s powers, Almost any visitor 
who would come and bring a little variety, and 
particularly a little news, was an advantage ; there- 
fore Cherry was very reluctant to interfere with 
what Mrs. Burchell said, especially as she was 
hungering for news of the child, who, though she 
wrote so regularly, did not say half what Miss 
Cherry wanted to hear. 

“ | can’t pronounce on such a question without 
knowing the circumstances,” said Miss Charity. 
“ Women are fools; but then so are most men as 
well.” 

“Oh, Miss Charity! that is one of your quaint 
ways of stating things. Mr. Burchell always says 
you have such quaint ways of expressing yourself ; 
but always judicious, quite above what would be 
expected from a woman.” : 

“Mr. Burchell is a good judge. He has means 
of knowing what may be expected from a wom- 
an,” said the old lady, sharply. “And so you 
think badly of Mrs. Meredith. But make your 
mind easy. She is not separated from her hus- 
band.” 

“ Not!” Mrs. Burchell echoed the negative in 
a tone which was faint of disaffection. “ Oh, but 
pardon me; I fear you must be mistaken, for Rog- 
er says—”’ 

“T thought that boy was a nice boy. What 
have you done to him to make him a gossip? 
Cherry, that was the one I thought well of, was it 
not? The others were naught, except Agnes ; but 
this was a nice boy.” 

* Agnes is very self-willed,” said Mrs. Burchell. 
“She is gone to that mission, though I am sure 
there is plenty to do at home and in the parish. 
I don’t know what to say to her. But as for the 
others being naught, | don’t think it is very kind 
of you to say so,” she added, looking as if she 
meant to cry. 

“It is only one of my quaint ways of express- 
ing myself,” said Miss Charity, grimly. “I hate a 
boy who isa gossip. It is bad enough in girls ; 
but then one is sorry for the poor things that 
have nothing better to do. What does this boy 
of yours say? If he was my boy, I'd whip him 
for tale-telling. And what was he doing in the 
Square?” 

“My children have always been brought up to 
confide in their mother,” said Mrs. Burchell, on 
the verge of tears; “they have always told me 
their impression. Thank Heaven, though mylot 
is not luxurious like some people's, I have always 
had comfort in my children!” 

“ That is a hit at you and me, Cherry, who have 
no children,” said the old lady, who was sharp and 
keen after her illness. “My dear, we are quite 
willing to admit your superiority. What did the 
boy say?” 

“T am sure there was no boasting in my mind. 
I have very little occasion to boast. A poor cler- 
gyman’s wife, with so large a family to bring up! 
but I am proud of the confidence of my children. 
Dear Roger went to see Cara out of kindness, He 
has always had a kind feeling to her, and the poor 
boy’s heart was quite touched to see her among 
such people. They seem to live in an ungodly 


way, with dinner parties on Sundays and that sort 
of thing—no regard for poor servants or for the 
bad example they are setting. And as for the 
lady, Roger did not tell me all; but he says Mr. 
Beresford stays—stays after Cara goes home, and. 
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in short, is never out of the house. I felt that 
you ought to be told. Gentlemen have very pe- 
culiar ideas, I know—they don’t follow our-rules; 
but for a man to take his daughter, his young 
daughter, into such society—”’ 

“Maria!” Miss Cherry was speechless with 
horror and dismay. She managed to get out this 
ejaculation, and no more. But the old lady was 
less easily moved. She put on the spectacles to 
which she had taken quite lately, and looked into 
her visitor’s face. 

“ Here is an odd thing now,” she said, “a very 
odd thing. Iam willing to suppose you are an 
innocent sort of woman, Maria Burchell. You 
never did any thing very bad—for one thing, you 
have never been tempted—and yet you are ready 
to believe any evil, at the first word, of another 
woman whom you know nothing in the world 
about. It is the oddest thing I know. If you 
had been a wicked person, one could have under- 
stood it. But a clergyman’s wife, as you say, in 
a quiet country place, out of the way of tempta- 
tion, why, you ought to think well of every body. 
You-eught to be the sort of person who could be 
taken in, who would not believe harm of any one, 
an innocent woman like you.” 

“Oh!” wept Mrs. Burchell, “I never thought 
to have lived to be so spoken to; and by an old 
friend. Oh, Cherry! you that have known me 
from a girl, how can you sit still and do your 
knitting, and hear me talked to so?” 

“She does not mean it,” said Miss Cherry, 
softly,““dear Maria, She has been ill. She can’t 
help being a little irritable.” 

“Stuff!” said Miss Charity. “She brought it 
on herself. Go away, Cherry; if I were irritable, 
it is wou who would feel it first. Now, Maria, 
don’t be more of a fool than you can help. What 
did the boy say ?” 

But there was not very much more to be got 
from Mrs. Burchell. The boy had not, indeed, 
said any more, nor so much as she had reported. 
He had been betrayed by the sore state of his 
feelings, poor Roger, to give a very slight sketch 
of his uncomfortable Sunday—how he did not 
think the lady to whom Mr. Beresford talked so 
earnestly, who had a husband, and yet had no 
husband—who asked people to dinner on Sun- 
day, and who—but Roger did not say this—had 
two sons who interfered so uncomfortably with 
his own inclinations—was at all a good friend 
for Cara. This was the extent of Roger’s conti- 
dence, and he regretted bitterly having given it 
before the evening was out; for it is one thing to 
disburden your heart of a grievance, and quite 
another to have that grievance enlarged and im- 
bittered by constant reference and repetition. 
When Mrs. Burehell was gone, Miss Charity fell 
into a musing. 

“Tt is amazing the ill people have in their 
thoughts,” she said at last. “ That woman, with 
her ‘ laxness of principle,’ and her depraved heart, 
and her indignation, to be taken at her word! 
Now, Cherry, that was arf inoffensive girl enough. 
When she was Maria Phompson there was no 
particular harm in her. I believe we ought all 
to die at twenty. What a deal of mischief it 
would save the world !” 

“ And good, too,” said Miss Cherry, in her soft 
voice. 

“Good! not so much good. Do you know, I 
don’t feel comfortable about Mrs. Meredith, I 
know she’s a nice woman; but, bless my soul, 
the number of nicc women I have known who 
have been—no bett . than they should be! And 
Cara, you know, Cara is our business, Cherry. 
We are her neare#t relations. I do believe she 
would be better here. Nobody can say that you 
are—no better than you should be. You don’t 
form friendships with men. I dare say that’s all 
Mrs. Meredith’s sin at the bottom.” 

“But that is only,” said Miss Cherry, com- 
posedly, “because there are no men to form 
friendship with. You may laugh, Aunt Charity, 
but I say quite what I mean. I am not a young 
girl, neither is Mrs. Meredith. If she is good to 
my poor brother James, shouldn’t we be grate- 
ful? And as for Cara—though Heaven knows 
how much I would give to have her back 
again—”’ 

“Who is that at the door? I won't see any 
more people; that woman has put me out for 
the day. Though I know it is nonsense, I can’t 
get it out of my head. She is a great deal too 
fond of being popular. She is— Whom do 
you say? Mr. Maxwell? To be sure, it is his 
day. Well, I suppose he must come in, of course, 
And just as well. We can ask him, and set it 
to rest.” 

Mr. Maxwell came in, as he had done regular- 
ly every week for no one knew how many years. 
He was redder and rustier, and perhaps a shade 
or trifle stouter; but that did not show to fa- 
miliar eyes. Otherwise the five years which had 
elapsed since Mrs. Beresford’s death had made 
no alteration in the doctor. He was on that ta- 
ble-land in the middle of life when five years tell 
less than at any other period. He came in with 
the slight bustle which was characteristic of him, 
and sat down by Miss Charity, and got through 
quickly that little confidential talk which is nec- 
essary between a doctor and his patient, during 
which Miss Cherry took her big piece of work to 
the window, and stood there, holding the mass of 
white wool in her arms, and knitting on, with 
her back toward the others. When shis formula 
had been gone through, she returned to her chair. 
Her interest in the matter was too great to allow 
even her aunt to open it. “ Have you seen my 
brother James lately ?” she said. 

“Your brother James!’ The question seem- 
ed to startle and confuse the doctor. “ We have 
seen very little of each other these five years.”’ 

“Ah! I thought you were not so intimate,” 
said Miss Cherry, whom the suspicion had pain- 
ed. ‘Is there—any reason? I should like so 
much to know.” 

“ Well, I suppose there alwars is some reason 
or other. But no—on the contrary—estrange- 
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ments come by accident constantly, Miss Cherry. 
I can't tell what is the reason. I don’t suppose 
I know. We have drifted apart, that’s all; peo- 
ple de so every day without knowing why.” 

“ People know when it begins,” said Miss Cher- 
rv, eagerly; but here she was interrupted by her 
aunt. 

“Never mind about estrangements. What we 
want to ask you, Mr. Maxwell, is whether you 
have seen Cara—little Cara, you remember; and 
also something about their neighbors. There is 
Mrs. Meredith, for instance. We hear she sees 
a great deal of them. Eh! why shouldn't I tell 
Mr. Maxwell exactly what we have heard? A 
doctor isn’t a tale-bearer; he'd lose all his prac- 
tice in a week. We've been disturbed by hear- 
ing (especially Cherry; she is more particular 
than I) something about Mrs. Meredith. You 
that know every thing, tell us if it is true. 

“T have seen very little of Mrs. Meredith. I 
don’t know about James. Cara would be a great 
deal hetter here. What does he want with the 
child in London? He doesn't require her; he 
has done without her all these years. I'd have 
her back, Miss Charity, if I were you.” 

“Tt is very easy to talk of having her back. 
She is his child, after all. Come, speak out. 
They say James is there constantly, and that the 
lady— She isn’t separated from that husband 
of hers, eh ?” 

“Not that I know of.” 
“Not that vou know of! 
whatever there is to know. 
ter? 
of.” 

“Mrs. Meredith is not talked of, if that is what 
you mean; but I have heard that James is con- 
stantly there. He oughtn’t to do it. If he is 
fond of her, as I don’t doubt he is fond of her—” 

“Mr. Maxwell! how can you speak so of my 
brother ’” said Miss Cherry, agitated and blush- 
ing, with the tears ready to come. “ A married 
woman! Iam sure he has no more thought of 
any thing of the kind. What has his life been 


” 


Of course you know 
What is the mat- 


since Annie died? That speaks for itself. He 
has thought of no one but her.” 
“Hold your tongue, Cherry, my dear. You are 


an old maid, but you have a foolish voung soul. 
What do you know of such things? Let us talk 
it over quietly, Now, Mr. Maxwell, you need not 
be upon p’s and q’s with me. If he is fond of 
her—that is the question. Nothing but what is 
innocent, you goose. We don’t think James a 
bad man, do you suppose? Now, doctor, we must 
be at the bottom of it, now we have opened the 
question. What do people say?” 

“7 sav, if he is fond of her, he oughtn’t to 
compromise her, Miss Charity; that is all about 
it. Innocent! Of course it’s all innocent enough ; 
but the woman its married, and her husband is 
thousands of miles off, and he ought to have 
more sense than to go there every evening, as he 
does. Yes, we’ve talked of it among ourselves; 
not to let it go any further; not to make any 
scandal, Heaven knows. No one thinks of any 
scandal; but he oughtn’t to do it. I am not 
blaming your brother, Miss Cherry; he has fall- 
en into it, poor fellow, without knowing. He 
and I are not such friends as we were. I have 
thought I had reason not to be quite pleased with 


him; but I don’t do him injustice here. He 
means no harm; but he oughtn’t to doit. The 


more he is fond of her, the more he ought to 
take care. And, there, you have my opinion, and 
that’s all about it. I don’t think any one has 
ever ventured to say more.” 

“It is too much to have said,” said the old 
lady, “and she ought to know better. I don’t 
put it all on him. She ought to have put a stop 
to it. Women see these things better than men; 
and besides, it is the women who suffer, not the 
men. She ought to have put a stop to it. I 
don’t put it all on him, as you seem disposed to 
do.” 

“Tlow could she puta stop to it?” said the 
doctor, warmly. “She is good to every body. 
She opened her house to him when he was mis- 
erable. How is a womap to say to a man, after 
she has been kind to him, ‘ Don’t come any more ; 
people are beginning to talk?’ Good Lord! it 
would be like supposing they had some reason 
to talk. If any woman said that to me, I should 
feel that she thought me a brute bad enough for 
any thing. No, no; every body says women are 
hardest upon each other.” 

“Every body says a deal of nonsense,” said 
Miss Charity, sharply. “A woman does not need 
to speak so plainly. She can let the man see 
when he is going too far without a word said. 
How? Oh, there’s no need to tell you how. We 
know how; that’s enough. She could have done 
it, and she ought to have done it. Still, I don’t 
think any harm of her; and it must simply be 
put a stop to, now we know.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor, drawing a long breath ; 
“but how ?” 

“low, again? Why, what kind of people are 
vou who call yourselves their friends? It’s your 
business to do it. Cherry, my dear, I am a deal 
better; the bronchitis is all gone, and Barbara 
is as careful of me as a woman can be. You'll 
go off directly to the Square. If L were well 
enough—if it were not for this stupid bronchitis 
—I'd go myself; but it isn’t worth a life, is it, 
doctor? See how things are going on. Of course 
you won't make any fuss, Cherry; but whatever 
ought to be done you'll do.” 

Maxwell turned, as the old lady made this ad- 
dress to her niece, and looked at her. What 
would poor old Cherry do? he said to himself, 
watching her with curiosity and wonder. Was 
she a person to face this dilemma, which had 
kept ‘various and more determined persons in 
difficulty? She*let her work drop upon her knee, 
ard looked up with an agitated face. She grew 
pale and red, and pale again. 

“How am I to speak to James?” she said, 
hurriedly catching her breath—‘ a man!” 

Then she made a pause and an effort, and the 


A woman should not let herself be talked © 


doctor, astonished, saw a soft light of resolution 
come into the mild old maiden’s face. 

“Of course,” she said, still a little breathless, 
‘“‘T will not think of that if there is any thing I 
can do.” 

* And of course there is something to do,” said 
the more energetic old lady. “ My patience! what 
do people get old for, doctor? I should do it 
without thinking twice. What do they say about 
a sound mind in a sound body? I wish, for my 
own part, when an old woman gets bronchitis, she 
would get it in her soul as well, and be all bad 
together. But for this old body, I'm as strong as 
ever I was; and Cherry was always weakly, poor 
dear.” 

“ Do not vex yourself, Aunt Charity, I will go,” 
said Miss Cherry, with only a slight faltering in 
her voice. “ Mrs. Meredith is a good woman, and 
my brother James is a good man too, though I 
wish he was more religious. When a thing is 
plain duty, that makes it—easy; well, if not easy, 
at least—I will do my best,” she said, softly. 
Mr. Maxwell watched her quite intently. It was 
all very well to say this here; but would she ven- 
ture todo it? He had always taken an interest in 
Cherry, more or less. All these years, during 
which he had eome weekly to the Hill, he had 
been always sensible when Cherry was not there, 
and had a way of looking round for her gray gown 
when he came in. Every body knew his way of 
looking round, but no one, much less the chief per- 
son concerned, had ever divined that it was that 
gray garment which he missed when it was not 
there. Poor faded, fluttering, nervous Cherry ! 
he had always taken an interest in her. Would 
she really have the courage to take this bold, 
independent step, and do the thing which not one 
of James Beresford’s friends had dared to do ? 

[TO BE OONTINUED. 


THE CENTENNIAL. 
THE WINES OF THE RHINE. 


THe most famous wines of Germany are pro- 
duced on the banks of the Rhine or within a 
short distance of that glorious and romantic riv- 
er. The finest are made in the “ Rheingau,” a 
region extending from Mayence to Assmanhau- 
sen. Excellent wines are produced along the 
Main and the Moselle, and also in Baden and 
Bavaria and other parts of Germany. As a rule, 
only the inferior grades are exported to the U nit- 
ed States in the cask, to be bottled here. Many 
importers get casks of only one kind, and by the 
aid of the chemist and the lithographer turn it 
into any kind to suit the fancy of the purchaser. 
First-class houses import the finer grades in 
bottles, 

The German wine merchants purchase directly 
of the farmers, after the wines have fermented, 
and keep the product of the vintage one or two 
years in cellar before bottling it. Delicate wines 
require an even temperature and very careful 
treatment, as the flavor is easily injured by ex- 
tremes either of heat or cold. During the last 
few years immense quantities of sparkling wine 
have been made on the Rhine and the Moselle. 
Many people prefer it to Champagne, since in 
addition to its sparkling quality it has a most 
delicious bouquet. The cellars of Mutter, in 
Eltville, near Wiesbade., contain over 4,000,000 
bottles of sparkling wines. 

There are seventy-two gxhibitors of still and 
sparkling German wines at the Centennial. The 
most showy exhibit is that of Messrs. SOMNLEIN 
& Co., which makes a prominent figure in our il- 
lustration. This firm prepares the famous Rhein- 
gold brand of sparkling wine. All the other ex- 
hibitors, with one noticeable exception, make a 
collective display. The exception is that of 
Messrs. Saarpacu & Co., of Mayenece, court pur- 
veyors to the (rrand Duke of Hesse, in whose 
domain many of the finest wines are produced. 
Their exhibit, which is shown on the right of our 
illustration on page 84%, contains specimens of 
Hochheim, Rudesheim, Johannisberg, and other 
choice varieties. Saarsacn & Co...as well as 
SOHNLEIN & Co., send a special représentative to 
Philadelphia to afford information to inquirers. 
They are the leading house for the sale of these 
wines in Russia and England. 


SHIP MODEL, GOVERNMENT BUILDING, 


The principal figure in our illustration on page 
852 is that of a man-of-war used in the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis for the instruction of the 
cadets. It is about thirty feet in length, and is, 
of course, a perfect representation of a man-of- 
war, complete in every part, It is an object of 
great interest to visitors, and is constantly sur- 
rounded by crowds of observers, 


THE RUSSIAN EXHIBIT. 


The representation of Russia at the Centennial 
Exhibition rivals in completeness and magnifi- 
cence that of any other country. It fully illus- 
trates the advantage of government supervision 
in the regulation ahd choice of the exhibits. 
Amidst a grandeur which is best deseribed as 
Oriental, there is no ebtrusion of commercial mo- 
tives on the part of the exhibitors. The long 
delay which it was feared would result in Rus- 
sia’s being entirely unrepresented at the Exhibi- 
tion was brought to an end by the appointment 
of a government commission. By energetic and 
wise measures a perfect representation of the 
best of Russian manufactures was secured, and 
as illustrating the present position of the empire 
of the Czar in the arts and manufactures, the 
exhibit, as a whole, is more complete and in ev- 
ery sense satisfactory than perhaps that of any 
other nation, There is scarcely a department in 
which we do not find Russia as a contributor; 
and it is with a feeling almost of surprise that 
we examine the many evidences of manufacturing 
and artistic superiority and of governmental en- 
lightenment. 

Every thing bears a decidedly Russian stamp 


in either material or design, or in both. Some 
of the specimens of lapidary-work belong to the 
latter class. The stones used are malachite, jas- 
per, lapis lazuli, rhodonite, and others from Sibe- 
ria and the Ural range of mountains. The dis- 
play is very beautiful, and the art disclosed is of 
a high order. A malachite fire-place or mantel 
is one of the wonders of the section: it is valued 
at $6500. The green malachite is relieved of its 
monotony by mosaic-work in front in a variety of 
different stones, and by corner and centre pieces 
of carved fruits. The latter are, both in that 
and in many other instances where used for the 
decoration of paper-weights, exquisitely carved in 
stones resembling the fruits in color. The imita- 
tion is thereby made exact, and the effect is very 
fine. Malachite is also used for vases, tables, and 
several small ornaments.. Small tables of lapis 
lazuli are also shown, and the same material, 
with jasper, and several stones peculiar to the 
wide Asiatie territory of Russia, are used in an 
endless variety of forms. Some of the most 
beautiful specimens may be seen in our illustra- 
tions on page 855. 

The exhibits illustrate ideas of art which are 
of strictly native birth and development. The 
silver-ware of Moscow may be quoted as a partic- 
ular instance of originality of design. In both 
bronze and silver the subjects are taken from 
every-day life. Sleighs, hunting scenes, peasants, 
abound every where. The difficulties in the way 
of artistic treatment have been successfully coped 
with, and the frequent homeliness of the subject 
becomes, by reason of its able and faithful repro- 
ducton, the leading attraction of many of the 
pieces. One piece of silver is ornamented by a 
representation of the entry of Perer the Great 
into Moscow; another presents us. with a peas- 
ants’ dance: mm others we have male and female 
peasants which are neither models of physical 
beauty nor patterns of elegance in costumery, 
but are yet in their evident faithfulness to the 
originals real works of art. One of the designs 
in silver is also peculiar to the silversmiths of 
Russia. We refer to the many cases in which 
the sets or vessels are embellished by the addi- 
tion of a silver napkin with colored border; The 
workmanship is so fine that the metallic imitation 
might be mistaken for linen. Sometimes these 
napkins appear to be carelessly laid across bas- 
kets or bowls, and in others they are folded and 
laid upon a tray. The effect is unique and curi- 
ous. A great deal of the jewelry is remarkable 
by reason of the elaborate and skillful workman. 
ship it displays. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


An inebriated individual fell down a flight of stairs 
the other night, and a passer-by, fearing bim seriously 
injured, ran to pick himup. But the man majestically 
stagyered to his feet, and if response to the proffered 
aid, roared out: “ Now you jes let ‘lone, ‘an’ no 
slobberin’ round me. I allus come down stairs that 
way.” 

The builder of a church now in course of construc. 
tion, when the toast of his health was given, rather 
enigmatically repbied that he was “‘ more fitted for the 


scaftold than for public speaking.” ° 
Kit’s 
----— 


An overbearing barrister, endeavoring to browbeat 
& witness, told him he could plainly see a rogue in his 
face. “I never knew till now,” said the witness, “ that 
my face was a looking-glasa.” 

“Quite correct, my dear; the natives of South Af- 
rica do not require clothes to keep them warm, be- 
cause they are Hottentots, don't you see? Coolies are 
a different sort of people altogether. So are the peo- 
ple of Chili.” 

del <a 

Tur new Purtosorny.—Aek no woman 
her age. Never joke with a policeman. Do not play 
at chess with a widow. Never contradict a man who 
stuttera. Be civil to rich uncles and aunts. Your old- 
est hat, of course, for an evening party. Always eit 
next_the carver, if you can, at diriver. Keep your own 
secreta. Tell no human being you dye your whiskers. 
Wind up your conduct, like. your watch, once every 
day, minutely examining whether you are fast or slow. 
Make friends with the steward on board a steamer— 
there’s no knowing how soon you may be in his power. 

** Lenny,” said his maiden aunt, “ you should eat the 
barley that is in your soup, or you'll never get a man.” 
Lenny, looking up innocently, inquired, “ Is that what 
you eat it tor, aunty 7” 


An old toper, who had attended the Polytechnic, 
where the learned professor caused several explosions 
to take place from gases produced from water, said, 
*“* You don’t catch me putting water in my liquor after 
this. I had no idea before that water was so danger- 
ous, though I never liked to take much of it.” 

** And so you have married a Mr. Penny,” said a gen- 
tleman to a lady ot his acquaintance. ‘* No—Mr. 
Pence.” ‘“ Ah, you have done better than I thought!” 


A person complained to Dr. Franklin of having been 
by one who called him scoundrel. “ Ah!” 
— the doctor, “and what did you call him?” 
“Why,” said he, “I catled him a scoundrel too.” 


the truth.” 

The man “ overbored” was an editor. 
- 

Borrowine Troverr.—A carpenter who was always 
prognosticating evil to himself was one day upon the 
roof of a five-story building upon which rain had fall- 
en. The roof being slippery, he lost his footing, and, 
as he wae descending toward the eaves, he exclaimed, 
Just as told you!” Catching, however, on an iron 
spout, he kicked off his shoes, and regained a place of 
safety, when he thus delivered hinwelt: “I know'd it; 
there’s a pair of shoes gone.” 


Legal docnments are not always dry reading. Here 
is a part of a Kentucky woman's recent petition for 
divorcee: “ Dark clouds of diecord began to lower over 
the sky of wedded felicity, and the minacious light- 
ning of disunion began to dart ite lurid flames across 
yloomy clouds of atramental blackness, obscuring ev- 
ery «tar of hope and happiness whose resplendent glory 
illuminated the dawn of she first few brief years of her 
wedded life, when she gave ber hand and an undivided 
heart to the defendant, who, in the sultry month of 
July, 1867, when, after having been warmly and snigly’ 
wintered within the fond embraces of her loving arma, 
and closely nestled to a heart that beat alone for the 
defendant, he showed his base, black ingratitude by 
abandoning her bed and board without cause what- 
ever, except the insatiable thirst for novelty which is 
the predominant character of defendant's natare.” 
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STRUCK—AT SEA. 
IF IT HAD NOT BEEN POR THAT HAZE (HAYES), THEY COULD HAVE STEERED CLEAR OF THE ICEBERG. 
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HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE “HAYES INVINCIBLES,” SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA.—Puaorocrarnep sy Ropert A. Marpen.—|See Pace 858.] 


GATHERING SEA-WEED.—Fromw a Paixtine sy J. MacWmerer.—[{See Pace 851.) 
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THE HAYES INVINCIBLES. 

On the preceding page we give an illustration 
howing the head-quarters of the “ Hayes Invin- 
cibles,” a strong and active Republican organiza- 
tion in San Francisco, California. The club was 
organized soon after the nomination of General 
liayes, and at once went to work in good earnest. 
(ne of the largest halls in the city was leased 
for the campaign, and decorated in a most at- 
tractive style. In addition to the hundreds of 
gas jets in the hall, twenty-five hundred Japanese 
lanterns, each festooned with the Stars and Stripes, 
are suspended from the ceiling. On the panels 
of the galleries are extracts from the letters of 
acceptance of the Republican candidates, and pa- 
triotic utterances by distinguished statesmen of 
the party. Life-size portraits of Hayes and 
WHeEELER are hung on either side of the stage. 
-he uniforms of the different organizations be- 
longing to the club are ranged along the entire 
length of the hall. The “Hayes Invincibles” 
number already 4000 members, and expect, with 
good reason, to increase the membership to 6000 
before election day. They have a public meeting 
every Friday evening, on which occasions the hall 
is filled by an enthusiastic audience, These meet- 
ings have proved a great success, and exercise a 
marked influence on public opinion. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


At six o'clock on a Saturday evening the scene just 
outside the Centennial grounds, on Elm Avenue, is 
both curious and uncomfortable. Especially is it un- 
comfo¥table if the day has been a rainy one, as has been 
the case on two or three of the recent “* twenty-five- 
cent days.” The avenueis jammed with dripping sight- 
seers, whose mud-bespaftered garments and soaked 
umbrellas present a dismal aspect. With eager eyes 
they gaze into the crowded cars. Crowded, we eay ; 
but language utterly fails to convey any idea of the 
condition of every one of the numerous cars which are 
momentarily leaving the Centennial gates. They. are 
packed, jammed, to their very utmost capacity, and the 
mass of humanity boils over on to the outside of the 
carat every possible crack. Wherever, by any possible 
contrivance, a creature can fasten himself upon the 
vehicle, there he ia, and several others with him. In 
truth, these cars, ae they appeared to us on the evening 
of Septemnber 30, were something fearful, loaded as they 
were, and with only two horses attached to each one. 
And when, in consequence of one car running off the 
track, a blockade ensued, and the impatient throng 
thickened on the drenched sidewalks, the scene in the 
dismal, dusky twilight was any thing but agreeable; 
and we turned away, grateful that the Hotel was 
within easy walking distance. 


— 


An exchange remarks that the New York glaziers 

held a mutual condolence meeting after the Hell Gate 
explosion. Their bright anticipations of smashed 
windows were crushed. 
* Apropos of the Princeton students who left because 
a colored youth was admitted to the privilegés of the 
college is the following little story: Some years ago a 
negro was admitted to Yale College. During the first 
term of the firet year the Freshman Class was divided 
alphabetically into four divisions. The father of the 
lad next whom the negro sat by this arrangement was 
very greatly disturbed at the forced association of his 
son with a boy of color. Finally, just before the close 
of the term, he called on one of the professors, and 
asked him if it was not possible to make some change 
by which bis son would not have to sit next a negro. 
The professor told him that he thought such a change 
would be made in a few days, and the father left, great- 
ly comforted. In a few days the class was divided into 
four divisions on the basis of scholarship, and by this 
arrangement the negro was placed in the first division 
and the white boy in the fourth. As the two boys re- 
tained their respective places during the rest of their 
college course, the father had no more trouble con- 
cerning the physical association of his son with a 
negro. 


Numerous arrests have been made recently in Paris 
of persons charged with cruelty to animals, 


A Philadelphia paper contains the following item in 
reference to the last Sunday in September: 

Yesterday, notwithstanding the orders that were 
said to have been issued in regard to excluding visitors 
on Sanday, there were about three bundeed visitors 
upon the grounds. As usual, these visitors were not 
of the poorer class, or those who are unable to attend 
upon week-days, but were from the wealthier classes, 
who can attend at any time, but don’t wish to be el- 
bowed by the lower ten million upon common days. 
They visited the Art Gallery.” 


“Spring Brook,” otherwise known as the “* Edwin 
Forrest Home,” was opened on October 2. According 
to the laet wi!) of Mr. Forrest, this institution will be 
a home for actors and actresses who from age or in- 
firmity need an asylum. If natives of the United 
States, they must have served at least five years in the 
theatrical profession ; if foreigners, they must have 
been in the profession at least ten years, of which time 
the three years previous to application for admission 
to the Home must bave been in the United States. 


Mosquitoes endure the cool fall weather with great 
fortitude, and flourish wonderfully. It takes a bard 
frost to touch their sensibilities. 


The new chapel which was recently dedicated at An- 
dover, Massachusetts, is 120 feet long by 53 wide, and 
has a steeple on the northwest corner 128 feet high. 
The walis are of rubble masonry, pointed with black 
wortar, having a line of red in its centre, the trimmings 
being of light Ohio stone and red sandstone from Con- 
necticut. The interior, which is Gothic in design, is 
beantifully ornamented with religious symbols, Script- 
ure texts, and cathedral windows. 


On “ Pennsylvania Day” the attendance at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition was 251,463—an unprecedented 
number. There were also about 12,000 exhibitors and 
attendants admitted free. No less than 20,000 public- 
school children were present. 


The north of China is subject to frequent droughts, 
and during the past season the lack of rain has been 
so great that the autumn crops seem hopelessly lost, 
and a famine is threatened. Great distress already pre- 
valls in some districta. The inhabitants have exhaust- 
ed all their little store of grain, and have been furced 


to pawn their implements of husbandry. Recently 
grain has been imported in large quantities into the 
country; but methods of transportation are so inade- 
quate that while there is plenty of wheat in some sea- 
port towns, people are starving two hundred miles in- 
land. 


America is becoming very important to Europe. Not 
only are immense quantities of wheat and corn export- 
ed, but dressed beef and mutton are becoming valuable 
articles of commerce. Glasgow receives large quanti- 
ties. Since July, also, about 250 head of American cat- 
tle have been landed at Glasgow, some of them bring- 
ing a large price. 


Great damage has been done at San Juan, Porto 
Rico, by a violent hurricane which visited the island 
on the 13th of September. It began at four o'clock in 
the mérning, and lasted until noon, 


Some cases of apparent poisoning have been report- 
ed from the use of canned corned beef. Several speci- 
mens which had produced this effect have been exam- 
ined by Professor Edward 8S. Wood, of Harvard College. 
A trace of lead was found, which manifestly came from 
the tin-foil which is wrapped around the beef, although 
separated from it by a layer of cloth. In order to pre- 
serve the meat, it is treated with lime, which satu- 
rates the cloth and dissolves a portion of the lead from 
the tin-foil. When dissolved it can readily permeate 
the cloth and enter the meat in emall amount. But 
the quantity was 80 small that it could not have pro- 
duced serious effects at once. As the specimens ex- 
amined preserved their freshness only a short time aft- 
er being opened, it was decided that the meat must 
have been in an unsound condition before it was pick- 
led. The symptoms produced were precisely similar 
to those caused by eating decomposed meat. Pur- 
chasers should yet canned meats from a reliable firm. 


IN THE BAHAMAS. 
ELSON MILLARD, D.D, 
Nassau, N. P., March 14, 1876. 
Eprror EVANGELISt,—As Iw rite the date at the 
head of this letter, I recall that it is two months 
to a day since we landed at Nassau. Although 
it was a January morning, our judgments needed 
to correct our senses in order to believe it was 
not a June afternoon. Indeed, one soon comes 
to feel in tropical and semi-tropical climes that 
Texnyson might have called not only the fabled 
home of his Lotus-Eaters, but many an actual 
region, “a land where it was always afternoon ;” 
for in these realms of sun and palm a dreamy 


NASSAU 
By Rev. N 


,afternoon softness suffuses, almost perpetually, 


scene and sea and sky. And yet they are flooded, 
too, with a splendor and a glory unknown to our 
more sombre northern climes. The mid-day, in 
its overflowing brilliance, makes one feel as if, 
according to MILron’s superb expression, “ an- 
other morn had risen on mid-noon.” The very 
ocean loses its northern aspect of gray:sombre- 
ness or monotonous blue, and is here dashed and 
permeated with ever-varying colors, as if it had 
caught and imprisoned some of the rays of the 
many thousand suns that have sunk into its 
bosom, or the iris hues of the rainbows that have 
spread their glories over its “ mirrors large and 
round,” 

Until one has become accustomed to their 
strangeness, the novelty of these regions chal- 
lenges a northern eye fully as much as their 
beauty. The questions that rose earliest and in- 
voluntarily to our lips were, “ Can this be a part 
of the same earth we have always known, or have 
we reached the shores of a new and more beauti- 
ful planet ’” . The first experience here, I think, 
of any one accustomed only to our less-luxuriant 
latitudes would be that of being surrounded by a 
new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
not, indeed, perfect righteousness, but where 
beauty, balminess, and bloom find their perpetual 
home. 

All the islands of this Bahama group are of 
coral origin. Fertile by virtue of soil the Baha- 
mas are not; for, like most coral islands, they 
have but a thin covering of earth. But vegeta- 
tion here performs the prodigy once attributed 
to the chameleon; it lives on air. At least let it 
obtain but some little hold in the pores, or along 
the disintegrating surface of the coral rocks, and 
an atmosphere which never knows frosts seems 
to compel it to grow. Unlike the seed in the 
Parable of the Sower, which fell where there 
was “no deepness of earth,” it does not wither 
away; but, nourished by what may be fairly 
called a fertile air, it comes to bloom and fruitage 
in the orange, or waves long plumes and ban- 
nerets in the palm, 

The year at the poles has, it is said, but one 
day; so here, we may say, it has but one season. 
For in a land where the thermometer’s mid-day 
marking averages seventy-five degrees in January 
and eighty-five degrees in August, it is evident 
that the seasons are a little more than a name. 
Certainly Nassau needs only to be known to be- 
come the great resort of those who desire to ex- 
change for six months of the year northern shows 
for southern suns. It is the climate of climates: 
so say traveled invalids, of whom one naturally 
meets many here. As equable in temperature as 
St. Croix, it is not so uncomfortably warm; as 
balmy as Egypt, it is for inhabitants of the Unit- 
ed States much nearer at hand. Sudden changes 
of temperature, which are the bane of most win- 
ter resorts, are here unknown. The “northers,” 
which bring nipping frosts to the orange-groves 
of Florida, and which even at Havana send peo- 
ple shivering in-doors, signify here only a decline 
in the thermometer’s mid-day mark from seventy- 
five to seventy degrees. Most of the time the 
days roll on in a nearly unvarying warmth, in a 
seldom interrupted sunshine, and with an almost 
constant trade-wind breeze. Such a climate, if 
resorted to in time, often works with wondrously 
curative power upon affections of the throat, 
bronchia, and lungs—as, in the case of bronchitis, 
I can testify from personal experience. And in 
such a climate there is, especially during the less 
heated part of the year, but very little indigenous 
sickness. Indeed, from November to May there 
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is scarcely any sickness in Nassau, save what 
comes here to be cured, 

In this connection I must not omit to add that 
the hospitality of the inhabitants is as warm and 
genial as their clime. The polite cordiality ex- 
tended to non-residents, makes them forget that 
they are strangers in a strange land. 

About all the religious denonfinations that 
would be met with at the North, in a city of 
10,000 inhabitants, have organizations here. Pres- 
byterianism is represented, and well represented, 
in a united and influential church—or “ kirk ”’ 
rather, for its ecclesiastical connection is with the 
Scotch Establishment. Its pastor, Rev. Ropert 
Dunvop, is a North-of-Ireland man, of Scotch-Irish 
descent, and in both his physical and mental 
sinew, maintains the reputation of that famous 

eblood. His hands are well stayed up in his work 

by men like the Hon. T. Dariine and the Hon. 
S. O. Jounson, whose names are familiar to many 
in the States. 

The Bahamas are to add their strain to our 
Centennial jubilee. There was recently a public 
exhibition of the articles useful and curious which 
they will send to the great Exposition. Of these, 
the handsome and highly polished native woods 
and the ornamental shell-work will, I think, at- 
tract most attention. The success of cunning 
hands in forming the latter into articles of ex- 
quisite beauty is quite marvelous, 

A hotel so well kept as the Royal Victoria, at 
Nassau, deserves a word of mention before I 
close. It can challenge comparison with any 
throughout the Southern States or West Indies, 
having few equals, and no superior, among them 
all. 

On the whole, let me say (if it be not too near- 
ly an Irish bull) that if one is compelled at some 
period of his life to have an experience of hiber- 
nation, let him have it in this land of perpetual 
Summer. If one must rest, Nassau is an earthly 
Paradise; but far more attractive than rest in 
any earthly Eden is the prospect of a return, 
upon the accession of Summer weather at the 
North, to Syracuse, to home, and to the Master's 
work.—New York 


WINTER RESORT. 


Roya Victoria Hotel, Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. 
T. J. Porrer, Proprietor. The temperature of 
Nassau last winter did not vary but 4° from 72°, 
making it the most delightful climate in the 
world. Persons desiring to escape the rigors of 
a Northern Winter can obtain Circular contain- 
ing full information by addressing James LinGer- 
woop & Co., 758 Broadway, N. Y.—| Com.) 


AnoTuer evidence of the superiority of New 
York manufactures is shown in the fact that the 
Centennial Exposition medal and diploma of 
merit have been awarded to H, W. Jouns, No. 
87 Maiden Lane, for asbestos materials, among 
which are_his improved steam pipe and boiler 
coverings, consisting of asbestos-lined hair felts 
and cement felting, which are ready for use and 
can be easily applied by any one at a less cost 
for the results attained than by any other mate- 
rial. Mr. Jonns is also the patentee and manu- 
facturer of asbestos fire-proof paints for struct- 
ural purposes, a roof paint of superior quality, 
asbestos roofing, sheathings, cement, steam-pack- 
ing, 


THE CENTENNIAL AWARDS 
“FOOLISH BOMBAST.” 

THERE is positively no ground whatever for 
the ridiculous and contradictory claims put forth 
by some of the sewing-machine companies that 
their particular machines have received higher 
honors than others, The awards are all of the 
same grade, and no exhibit is pronounced best 
of its class. The judges’ reports, not yet pub- 
lished, will give the special merits of each exhibit. 
The Willcox & Gibbs new automatic machine has 
taken all the honors eo 


HOW MANY PERSON 


Particularly those of sedentary ae are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, SCHENCK's 
ManprakE Pitts. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine, Sold by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS and CATARRHE,—A Lady 

who had euffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 

MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warra 
“1 genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, OR =o 
‘ALE: with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for ned 
Jan be sent C. O. D., with privilege to “ua be 
paying bi Seud stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
EON, tun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Manufacturer of 


C. STEN Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods, W hole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


RUBBER WORKS. 


Goods for Druggists and Stationers. Inventors’ Arti- 
cles manufactured. F. H. HOLTON, 45 (old N.Y. 


Teachers and Taught 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“VINEYARD OF SONG” 


the best Music Book yet issued for 
practice and instruction in the art of 
Singing. 

The “VINEYARD OF SONG” has 
been recently revised, so as to embody 
twenty-seven pages of new and valu- 
able material. 


Price 75 ets.; 87 50 per Doz. Copies. 


gw Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth St., New York. 


BRANSON KNITTER $20. 


Simpler and much easier learned than any Sew 
ing Machine. Work surpasses that made by hand, 

Canvassers make traveling expenses by work 
which they do in showing the Knitters 

AGENTS WANTED—SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
BRANSON KNITTING MACHINE CO., Limited. 
224, S h St., Philadelphia, 
235, Chicag 
30, Broadway, New Werk. 


SENT FREE, 


Samples of Cloths, Fashion-Plate, with full a? 
for ordering Clothing by mail—fit guaranteed—by 


Freeman & Woodruff, 


(A. Freeman, late of Freeman & Burr), 


CLOTHIERS, | 
New York. 
CORWIN’S LEPHYR” India-Rubber GARMENTS. 


This new article is free from any 
disagreeable odor; handsome as silk ; 
5 oz. lighter than any other makes. 
They supersede all others; will never 
stick or peel off: Rubbered on both 
sides to preserve the cloth. No person 
should be without such a Waterproof. 
Be sure the name is on the band. 
Send for Circular. 


Corwin’s ** ZEPHYR” Traveling and 

Storm HAT, the best ever introduced 
. for lightness, durability, and keeping 

in shape, Ww eighs 1% oz. Price $2 50; trade disc ount, 

Manufactured by JOHN M. CORW ‘LN, 

57 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cc HA LLENG E to all picture authors, publish- 
ers, and the public, that MILLER’S * GREAT CEN- 
TENNIAL PICTURE,” or * ILLUMINATED CHART,” 
is the most truthtul and complete publication of the 
kind extant. All who love America should porsess the 
best historical ** I lluatrated Centennial.” Autographic 
indorsements from Chief-Justice Waite, Ex-Gov. Dix, 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Geo.Wm. Curtis, Major-Gen. 
Shaler, and many other eminent men; also the press. 
Two sizes mailed for $1 50, or 75 cents each. Agents 
wanted for every town in the United States, 

JAMES MILLER, 116 W illiam Street, New York. 


GOLD PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 West Fourth 


he allova pure gold so xs 


Bt., Cincinnati. By a patent 
as low us 


to make it as elastic as Damascus Stecl. P 
the old atyle. Send for illustrated price list 
New York Agency, 100 Nassau Street. 


A Home School and C ollege. 
CLEMENTS HALL, 


= ELLICOTT CITY, Near Baltimore, Md. 


This old established Grammar School has unusual 
advantages, The Schools of Letters and of Science bf 
the College proper are now open. Every home com- 
fort. Experienced professors. Graduates take high 
rank. For circular, address 


CHARLES A. De M. SPENCER, Ph.D., Head Master. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy theSELF- INKINGC ‘olumbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x7 Ww 

$27 ; 6x9, $37 ; 5x12, $60. Good C a 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c. , $5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
_ Bt, Boston, Mass. Established 1347. 


By the use of our ** TINTS» 
can change or renew the color of 
their Dresses, restore to freshness 


and brilliancy faded Silks, Merinos, Adpacas, Neck- 
ties, Ribbons, &c., impart to wash-goods, such as 
Muslina, Cambrice, Lawns, &c., new and lovely shades, 
renew or change them at pleasure with little trouble, 
in a short space of time, at the cost of a few cents. 
Circular sent, with samples and particulars. 
K EARN EY CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Box $139, P. 0. 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


& CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boilimg. &c. 
Wholesale and Hetail. 
97 John St.. P.O. Box 
SE ND FOR Cc PERC ULAR. 


If you want to do your 
own printing, 


to save of make moner, seod fora If you want a 
ellen house the 


cheapest and | beat hand ‘and to 
se joking pre anen. 
wee | AKG, sod « 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 563 Murray Street, Now York. 
=| VISITING- CARDS, N02 2 ALIEE, 1 a3 and 


Set stamp. 4 pac mples soa 

for the monry ¢ peed 
rates. AldresW.C.CANNON 712 Washington st , ioston, 


by retern mail. Common ca as 


Gold Watch 
1s. and B25 each. Shains 
atch. Jeweiry of the same. 


$2 to $12, to 
Bent C.0.D. Ay Kupress. Bend stamp four 
Illustrated Cirgular COLLINS MevTaL WatTcu 
FACTORY, roadway, NewYork. Pox 


Extra Fine Mixe 
25 cts., postpaid. L. JON 


‘ards, with name, 10 
CU., Nassau, N “ 4 
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GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitationa! Ask for the Gos- 
= samer Waterproof Garments, and 
m see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “Gossamer Waterproof,” 
is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
“a ment. None are genuine without 
m= they are sostamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure,to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
ether, or grow soft and worthless, 
; No Lady or Gentleman should go 
to the Centennial, sea-shore, or mountains without one 
of our Rubber Garments. Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces, 
can be easily carried in the pocket. Send for Tllus- 
trated circular. Made by GOSSAMER RUBBER 
CLOTHING CO., No. 289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Ague and Liver Pad 


OURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms: 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, ellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Lnsorders, &c., &c. 

None genuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
the wrapper. 
your druggist 
for it. For Certifi- 
cates read little blue 

| book, Enemy in the 
TRADE-MARK. Air. 


Wi. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No, 83 John Street, N. y. 
Se ntt by mail | on re \ receipt of $2 00, 


WILL CARLETON'S 


Centennial Poems. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. 
By Wut Cartetoy, Author of “Farm Bal- 
lads” and “Farm Legends.” Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated Cover, $1 50. 


The pieces are in the author's wonted style, homely, 
pithy, dramatic, and well suited to meet the popular 
liking for stories.—Home Journal, N.Y. 

Will Carleton writes in a quaint sort of dialect 
at times,and never departs from a kind of homeli- 
ness of expression that at once wins for him the good- 
willand regard of the uncultured, as well as the admi- 
ration of the most scholarly mind.—7roy 7'imea. 

It is written on purpose for the little men and the 
little women of our own time, and contaius stories 
and pictures of some of the noble and brave young 
fulks of Revolutionary times.—Louwisville Courter-Jour- 
nal, Ky. 

Homely Revolutionary incidents done into easily 
flowing verse, and can not fail to please and profit 
the boys and girls for whose benefit they have been 
written.—./. Y. Evening Post. 

Ile bas done the young people a literary service® 
partly as a recognition of their enthusiastic appreci- 
ation of his former efforts, and partly as an expres- 
sion of his general interest in the events and iunci- 
dents of a hundred years ago.—Boston Pusat. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH” Harrre & Broruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on ‘receipt of the price. 


You are troubled a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


BREA 
FRAGRANT SUZQDONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liqnor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 


of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 
Containing 1 Chinese at ls a capi- 
taltrick—hand ittuoa rson to openand a 
— needie stabs their finger every tine. 
ects behind you or at your side. 1 Nest of Pharaoh's 
rpents F ens, each ege when ignited produces an im- 
menses Rerper 1 Centennial Badge, beautiful designa. 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New York 
AGENTS WANTED in ever WANTED in every town in "Ammeries fo rica for 
ing story in the annals of American history. Written 
by CHRISTIAN K. ROSS, Sales unprecedented, 
For Terma and exclusiwe territory, address 
6 travel and sell our Old and Staple MANUPACTURES., 
To dealers: oo peddling. $75 PER MONTH, Hotel and 
Traveling Expenses paid Apply by letter or in person 
A 
prove it or forfeit ow, New articles 
= patented. Samples sent free to all. Address 
_H. CHIDESTER, 218 Falton Street, New York. 


elegant French bronze Pocket Pencil with 
The CABINET sining the five artic les sent paid, for 
THE FATHER’S STORY 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
two S. A. GRANT &CO.,, 2, 4,648 Home 0. 
CAMP LOUNGE (3%. Hi. and $5. Cute free. 


For % Cente. THE EUREKA CABINET, 
adjustable i Kureka Camera, shows persons or ob- 
only cents, Address, Eureka Trick & Novelty Co., 

OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and absorb- 
NEW DEPARTURE. MEN 
Agent's Profits per week — Will 
$57.60 
Co., Norware,Conn. \ Sold by N.Y. Sporting trade. 


A capital Text-Book for the Centennial Year. 


HARPER. 
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Of vital 


interest to every American citizen. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF., 


Price $1 00. For introduction, 67 cents. For exchange, 50 cents. 


This whole work has been thoroughly revised, and several important features have been 


added which materially increase its value as a text-book. 


The new chapter on the elementary 


rules for the conduct of deliberative assemblies gives within the compass of a few pages the 
substance of a ‘‘ Speaker’s Manual.” Debating societies, and public meetings of every kind, will 
find it a most valuable aid in preserving order and facilitating the dispatch of business. An 
appendix contains the Constitution of the United States, with questions upon it, referred to arti- 
cle, section, and clause; the Declaration of Independence, and Washington's Farewell Addvess. 
A carefully prepared index facilitates reference to any subject of which the book treats. 


From Hon. Epwarp of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
I wish a copy of Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans were in the hands of every teacher and high 
school pupil in the State. It is admirably adapted to the service of training up guod citizens. 


From G. 8. Avner, President of State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wia. 
I believe this or a very similar work should be taught in every school that attempts to impart beyond the 
rudiments of arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, and penmanship. 


From J. B. Rosrerts, Prin. of High School, Indianapolia, Ind. 

One of the most instructive of the recently published school books is Nordhoff's Politics for Young 
Americans. It is written in an exceedingly vfrorous and entertaining style. It contains clear statements in 
regard to the outlines of our national political system, and the functions of the state and township. The 
fundamental! principles of political economy are clearly stated and discussed. It contains, in an appendix, 
the Federal Gonstitation, questions upon the same, and Washington's Farewell Address, and all this in the 


compass of 200 duodecimo pages. 


It is not to be expected that a writer of Nordhoff’s ability and decided convictions will treat all these 
subjects in a manner consonant with the views of all the opposing political parties and theories of political 
economy ; probably no teacher who is fit to teach this book, or any other, will agree with all hie doctrines, 
but no one need on that account hesitate to use the book, for it is one which encourages freedom of thought 


aud outspoken sentiments. 


It ought to be iu the hands of every prospective citizen and voter of this republic. 


From QO. D. Rosinson, High School, Albany, N. Y. 


I can not speak in too high terms of its merits. 


I wish it could be used as a text-book in every school 


of the eountry, and a copy of it placed in the hands of every intelligent youth. 


From Judge A. Montoomery, Gosport, Ind, 
] have examined Charles Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans, and have no hesitancy in saying that 
the book should be in the hands of every boy and girl in America. 


From Rosert Granam, State Normal School, Oshkoah, Wia. 
It is admirably calculated for our schools, and fills a place not occupied by any text-book to my know)- 


edge. I trust you may introduce it generally. 


From W. H. PAYNE, Supt. of Public Schoola, Adrian, Mich. 
I do not know of any book on civil government so admirably adapted for use in our public schools. 
If any study beyond the mere rudiments may be made compulsory in all free echools of America, thia is 
the one of all others ; and if any text-book were to be prescribed, this one:would best meet my ideas of what 


a popular band-book on civil government ought to be. 


From Prof. 8S. Carpenter, Wisconsin State University. 
While written primarily for the young, it is also adapted to those of riper years, who have not given par- 
ticular attention to these subjects, and will amply repay even the maturest thinker for time spent in its pe- 
rusal. Its style is clear and incisive, and the ideas are so presented as to fix themselves in the mind. 


From Hon. Davin A. Wetts, Norwich, Conn. 

I truly believe that if some agency could be devised whereby every man, woman, and child (over ten or 
twelve years of age) in our country could be persuaded or compelled to read your book, that it would be pro- 
ductive of more good, and do mure to perpetuate our free institutions and maintain a high standard of po- 
litical and private morality, than all the preachiny, legislating, and convention “ resolving” that will be done 


within the next five years. 


I am aware that this is a pretty strong endorsement, but if I knew how to make one stronger I would 


write it. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


reccipt of the introduction price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


C; AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


ENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 
47 copies in 1 day. Send for our extra termes to Agenta, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Purtapg.ruta, Pa. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGH 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber tn the United Statea or 
Canada, on recempt of Four Dollara by the Publishers. 

Hanuren's Magazine, Hauren’s and Hasesn’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 Ww: 
Postage fie. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, or 
Bazan wll be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
at $4 00 each, one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for B20 OO, without extra copy: Poatave Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
ne time ia specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Namber of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
act ordingly. 

The Volnomea of the Weexry and Bazan commence 
with the year, When no time is specified, it will be 
noder that the eubecriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of bis order. 

In remitting by mail, a Poat-OMce Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hauren & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be loat or stwlen, it can be renewed without lose to 
the sender. 


Tenws ror Apventraine Weexiy anp 
anren’s Bazan. 
Harper’a Weekls Inside Pages, $2 per Line; 
Outside Paye, #4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 @ per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 26 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. w York. 


$60 A WEEK wort that 


will bring vou #240 a month at home, day or evening. 


| INVENTORS’ UNION, 178 Greenwich St., New York. 


em 


The Common-Sense Truss 
Victorious over the whole world, receiving the highest 
award, a MEDAL and DIPLOMA at the Centennial. 
The only Truss that positively cures Rupture, and is 
furnished free. Send stamp for Circular. Manufac- 
tured by BARTLETT, BUTMAN, & PARKER, 
Office 60 State Street, C hicago, 


102 SOK ie sure made by Agente selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Pic ture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth nt, for Séc. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J.H. BUFFORD'’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 


AGE TS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas Awarded 


(or HOLMAN!S CENTENNIAL BIBLE 


1800 Address for new circulars, 
A.J. HOLMAN & CO,, 930 ARCH Street, Phila. 


VES We want an Agent in every town. 

Easy work at home. Write now and we 

YES |: will etart you. $i aday euretoall. SIMP- 
SON SMITH, Cortlandt St., N.Y 


( made by ONE Ag ‘ntin Sidave. 13 new 
articles. free. Address 


ININGTON, Cutocago, 


‘4 }A MONTH. Agente wanted, male or fe- | 
S25( 


male, for the best selling articles. 6000 sold 
in one day. Address LAPHAM M’'F'G CO., Marion, O. 


A MONTH. Agents wanted every 
where. Business honorable and first- 
Particulara sent free. Address 
‘WORTH & CO., St. Louisa, Mo. 


$17.40 for $5. You're going to try it. 
A \ T Addreaa, for Catalogue, NATIONAL 
NOVELTY CO., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


5 A MONTH.—Acents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world, One — 


L K 20 Best Selling articles iu the World. 
One free, and an order 
for 85 00. ATKINSON &CU., 2 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


$310 and upward. 


‘Checkers up at the Farm.” 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 
Inclose 10 cents for Ilustra- 
ted Catalogue and prints of 


lawn subjects, to JOHN ROGERS, 1156 Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St... New York. (Formerly Z12 F ifth Ave. 


o combined with great 
TAR) TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and geuers | out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; wil! show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest tranrpe- 
rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the distressing resulta of frequent changes. Catalogues 
sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMOWS, OCULISTS, OP- 
TICLAN, 687 Broadway, N x. ¥ 


AUTUMN BOOKLIST. 


I. 

THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
a ustrdtions. Svo, Paper, 35 ceuts; 12mo, Cloth, 

Eprrion or Booxs sy tne Avruor or “ Joan 

LiaLirax.” 


Hannah. A Hero. 
Olive. Studies from Life. 
Ogilvies. The Pairy Book. 


The Head of the Family. 
John Halifax. 

Agatha's Husband. 

A Life for a Life. 

Two Marriages. 


Unkind Word. 
Mistress and Maid. 
The Woman's Kingdom. 
A Brave Lady. 
My Mother and I. 
Christian's Mistake. Sermons out of Church. 
A Noble Life. The Laure) Bush. 

i2mo, Cloth, $: 50 per vulume. 

MEDIAVAL AND MODERN SAINTS AND MIRA. 


CLES. Not aw Uno & J kev. 12mo, Cloth, 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. “With Orig- 
Sollowing volumes are now ready 


Martin Chuzzilewit....... $1 Cloth, $1 50. 


Giver sce Paper, Cloth, $1 00. 
The Old Curiosity Shop....Paper, 75; Cloth, $1 26. 
David Copperfield......... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60. 
Dombey and Son..........Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 59, 
Nicholas Nickleby......... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
BO rey Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
Pickwick ae sebencebes Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Little Dorrit. ... ++... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
A Tale of Pwo Paper, 680; Cloth, $1 00. 
Batnaby Rudge.. ..«++.Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60. 
Our Mutual Friend........ Paper, $1 00; @loth, $1 50. 
Christmas Stories.......... Paper, $1 0#; Cloth, $1 5, 
Great Expectatioms........ Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Uneommercial Traveller, 
Hard Times, Edwin Drood. Paper, $1 00; Cloth, §1 60, 
LV. 

DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Grorer Etror, 
Author of “Middlemarch,” *“ Romola," “ Adam 
Bede,” &c. Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 ); Popular Edition in one yolume, 8vo, Paper, 

1 


Linrary Epition or Georar 
Adam Bede. Romola. 
Daniel Deronda, 2 vols. 
Felix Holt. and Silas Marner. 
Middlemarch, 2 vols. The Mill on the Floss. 
l2mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


V. 

ROLFE’S RICHARD Shakespeare's Tragedy of 
Richard the Second. Edited, with Notes, by V 
J. Rowers, A.M., formerly Head Master of the Cam- 
bridge High School llustrated. Square 1€mo, 
Cloth, cents. Uniform with Roure’s 
Crassios: The Merchant of Venice.—Juliug 
—Henry Vill.—The Tempest.—Richard 11. lect 
Poems of Goldsemith.—Select Poems of Gray. 


VL. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By Wuxrs 
Coiuns, Author of “The Woman in White,” 
** Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” “ Armadale,” &c., 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 12mo, Cloth, 

50. 


Linrary Eprriow or 


After Dark aud Other | No Name. 
Stories. Poor Mise Finch. 


Antonina. The Dead Secret. 
Armadale. The Law and the Lady. 
Basil. The Moonstone, 
Hide-and-Seek. The New Magdalen. 
Man and Wife. The Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. The Two Destizies. 


The Woman iu White. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume, 
Vil. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 


Review of American Progress. By Rev. Turoponsz 
D D.D.. LL.D. F. A. P. LL.D. 
Hou. Davin A. Hon. A. 
Prof. T. Stxmey Prof. Wirtiam G. 
Evwarp Arainson: Prof. Toropore Git: 
P. Prof. W. H. Baewer: Law- 
The Rev.Joun F. Bexsauin 
Vavonan Auvott: AtrsTIn Fuinr, & & 
Braor. Svo, Cloth, &% 00; Sheep, $5 3; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 


& Broruers will send either of the 
above ks by mad or express, postage or Srewht pre 


paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price, 


Haurer’s Catatocre mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, WN. Y. 
MASONIC. "The test Work "now 


reuly. Superbly illostrated with colored plates. Send 


for Descriptive Catalogue. REDDING & CO., Pub- 
lishers of Standard Masonic Works,731 Broadway, N.Y. 


ILL. CATALOGUE cle 

BIG A To sell our 
I Terms free. Taylor & Co.,¢ leveland,O, 


$200 A Month. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents. 
Excel. Mig. 151 Mictggan Ave ,Chicago, 


»-SHOT Nickel-Plated Revolvers, with 100 Cartridges 
$3 00. Catalogues Free. FEL TON & CO., N.Y. City: 


=) OUTFIT FREE. Rest chance yet. Write at once to 
~ COLLINS & CQ.,, 2 Clinton Place, New York. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


TANMANY 
SCHOOL. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


“WISHES THE TAMMANY 
RUINS REBUILT 


AT 
WASHINGTON 
(THIS TIME ) 

FOR A 


CAANGE., 


REWARD THOSE THAT 
HAVE ASSOCIATED WITH 2 
TAIEVES 
THE HIGHEST 


IN THE 
i GIET OF THES 


“ANY THING FOR A CHANGE.” 


SONS 


(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 


, Call attention to their Stock of 


LADIES’ FURS 


Also, to their assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


(84 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 234 St.), NEW YORK. 


Union ADAMS 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fing Shiris, Collars, Cull, 
Drawers, 


847 BROADWAY. 
SNYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE 


The Best One -HorsePe wer with tubular 


$150 


WE YORE 


The above Engine has just been awarded the High- 
est Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition. 


Buys an Exceisior Portable Printing Press and Type, 
simply arranged, and with full instructions for using, 
with which any person can print cards, labels, en- 
velopes, bills, &c., &c., at a QUARTER of printers’ 
prices. 


office 


if a a0uTCr of much enyjo. and many ad- 


It pays @ business man to have a press in his | 


Vaniages to a man of letters to have in his study. | 


There is a peculiar delight in having, in a neat, com- 

ct form, at a merely nominal expense, a veritable 
printing office, and delving in an art around which 
clusters so much mystery and wonderful story in ages 
gone. Our American Boys have never had so good a 
pastime, for they enjoy the novelty and appreciate the 
dollars they can make out of it. Send two stamps for 
our Ijustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, &c. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


oS First Premiam over ALL at (Centennial. 


FAVORITE CIGAR- 
ETTE BROLLER. 

j Compact, simple, practical. 

Silver-Plated, 50¢. Sent on 

receipt of price. POPE MFG. 

CO., 45 High St.. Boston. 


 KFISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED bY 


WH. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
§2” Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


TASTELESS MEDICINES 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


DICK’s 


| Asbestos Boards, 


THE CROTON POINT WINES 


Dr. R. T. UNDERHILL 
ARE NOW FOR BALE AT THE DEPOT, 
1241 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
These Wines, which have remained in vanits of the 
vineyard since the decease of Dr. Underhill, in 1871, 
are guaranteed by the heirs and executor ot the estate 
to be in their original condition of absolute purity, 
being neither WATERED, LIQUORED, OF DRUGGED. 
Dr. Underhill’s Descriptive Pamphict, with Price- 
List, sent by mail on application. Address Tue Dr. 
Wine Deport, 1241 Broadway, N. Y. 


WOOD CARPETING. 


Inlaid Wood Floors, 
THE NAT’L WOOD M’'F'G CO., 
950 Broadway, New York, 
Between 22d and 23d Streets. 
Brushes for Waxing Floors, 
Send 3c. stamp for designs. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 

Tables of Money, Weights and Measures; 

Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Prover)s, 

&c.,from theGreek,the Latin,and the Mod- 

ern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail 
on receipt of $1.00. For sale by all dealers. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


CENTENNIAL 


As well as 


VIENNA. 


WILSON 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 
For the 


BEST 
Family Sewing Machine 
IN THE WORLD. 
WILSON 
For Sale Every where. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


H.W.JOHNS’ PATENT. 


ASBESTOS 


M 


|Webster’s Dictionary.) 


RECEIVED 
THE 


ATERIALsS. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 
The only reliable substitute for tin, at about one 
half ite cost, finished with white Fire-Proof Coating, 


suitable for steep or flat roofs. In rolls ready for use. 
Easily applied by any one. 
ASBESTOS PAINTS. 

All shades, ready mixed, superior body, rich colors, 
for general purposes ; the most durable and economical 
protective coverings for exposed wood and iron. In 
pails, kegs, and barrels. 

ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOIL- 
ER COVERINGS, 

The cheapest, most durable and effective non-con- 
ductors in use—proved superior to all others in U. 8. 
Geovermment testa—a perfect insulator for Hair Felts, 
rendering them indestructible. 

ASBESTOS STEA™M PACKING. 
Indestructible, self-lubricating, flatand round,all sizes. 


Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings. Cements 
of Shea 


Paper, Thread, Cloth, &c. 
These articles are ready for use, and can be easily 

ae by any one. Send for Samples, Pamphlets, 

Price Lists, &c. 

H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Patentee and Manufacturer, Established 1858. 


| 
| 


FORK. 


* 


“THE CHAMPION OF THE FENIANS.” 


The Democratic Nominee of Massachusetts. 


LONDON BOOKS, 


RARE AND VALUABLE, 
AT LONDON PRICES. 
Suitable for public institutions and gentlemen's private 
libraries. Catalogues on application. 


138 Fulton St., New York; 
A. l.. LUYSTER, { 7 Bloomsbury Market, London. 


Hayes or Tilden 


Campaign Outfits, 
Torches, Lanterns, Belts, 
Caps, Capes, Badges, &c., 
&c. Send for our new 
illustrated CATALOGUE, 
just published, and save 
money. Address PECK 
& SNYDER, Manufactur- 
ers, 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. : 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Hor, Souz 91 John St., N. Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


McAllister’s Patent Artopticon. 


‘ Most powerful Magic Lantern made. 
weeliieees) Brilliant Oil Lamp; for Sunday-Schools, 

a Lectures, &c. Stereopticone and Slides at 
wee reduced prices. Very profitable businexa, 
Catalogues sent on application. M. Y. MoALLIS- 
TER, ¢28 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The Popular Photograph Camera. 
tS?” EVERY ONE HIS OWN PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Full directions accompanying each instrument, with 
material for making 12 negatives. Price $5 00. Send for 
Circular. G. 8, WOOLMAN, 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Don't fail to mention Harper's Weekly. 


CHAS, L. PAGE, 147 State St., Chicago. 


TILES Importer of MINTON’S TILES, for 


Vestibules, Halle, Bank Floors, &c. 


Tiffany & Co. invite at- 
tention to the Silver - plated 
Ware of their make, which 
they claim is superior in 
style, quality, and finish to 
any other. It is made of the 
finest nickel silver, and silver 
soldered at every joint. The 
forms are designed with ref- 
erence to beauty and real 
service, to meet the wants of 
the best trade. 


For the convenience of per- 
sons out of New York, photo- 
gvaphs of articles or careful 
selections from stock will be 
sent on approval. 

Union Square, New York. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NW. Y. 


4 y Well onemall investments; Magic Lanterns 
i and Srereorticons of all kinds and prices; 
views illustrating every subject for Public Exhibitions 
and Parlor Entertainments, 74-page catalogue Sree. 
Centennial Medal. McALLISTER, 49 Naseau St., N.Y. 


A BRAVE LADY.—AGATHAS HUSBAND.—A HERO.—A LIFE FOR A LIFE.— 
A NOBLE LIFE.—UHWRISTIAN’S MISTAKE.—HANNAH.—JFOHN HALIFAX. 


—WM/STRESS AND 


MALID.—MY MOTHER 


AND 1.—OGILVIES.—OLIVE.— 


SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH.—STUDIES FROM LIFE.—THE FAIRY BOOK. 
HEAD OF THE* FAMILY.—THE LAUREL BUSH.—THE WOMAN'S 
AINGDOM.—TWO MARRIAGCLS.—THE UNAIND WORD. 


l2mo, Cloth, 


per Volume. 


COLLINS. 


Illustrated Library Edition. 


AFTER DARK AND OTHER STORIES.—ANTONINA.—ARMADALE.—BAS/L.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK.—MAN AND WIFE.—MY MISCELLANIES.—NO NAME.— 
POOR MISS FINCH.—THE DEAD SECRET.—THE LAW AND THE LADY.— 
THE MOONSTONE.—THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 
—THE TWO DESTINIES.—THE WOMAN 1N WHITE. 


l2Rinvo, Cloth, 


—— 


$150 per Volume, 


Published by HARPER & BRO'THIIERS, New York. 


GH” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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THE HERRING FISHERY. 


Tue capture of various kinds of fish for the 
purpose of trade has always been extensively 
carried on in maritime countries, and has been 
the means in many instances of adding largely to 
their prosperity. One great peculiarity of this 
source of wealth is that, with slight exceptions, 
the sea harvest, as it may be called, is ripened 
without trouble or expense to the fisher, who 
only requires to provide the means of gathering 
it, and that, under certain regulations, it is free to 
all comers. Of late years, also, the various lines 
of railway that branch inland from the coast af- 
ford a rapid means of transportation, and thus 
enhance the value of sea produce, which former- 
ly was lost for want of quick conveyance to those 
localities where it might have found ready sale. 

It is difficult to obtain reliable statistics of the 
different fisheries, but according to the rough es- 
timates that can be made, the capture of the her- 
ring is one of the greatest fishing industries in 
all countries upon whose coasts this species of 
fish appears. In France 180 vessels of 8000 tons 
burden are engaged during the year in catching 
herrings for salting, and the annual yield is about 
8350 tons. About 190 of these vessels are own- 


ed at Boulogne, where the fishery is better organ- 
ized than any where else in France, Our double- 
page illustration will give an idea of the appear- 
ance of one of these boats in full tide of opera- 
tion. The crew have evidently been selected 
from the Norman peasantry, and the interest of 
the occasion has brought even the women down 
to the shore to witness the unloading. 

In Great Britain the herring fishery is second 
in importance only to that of the cod. There is 
evidence that it has been prosecuted in England 
since the eighth eentury, while in France there is 
no record of it earlier than the eleventh ; but un- 
questionably the true date of its commencement 
is anterior to both of these, the finny tribes hav- 
ing contributed to the larder of man in all coun- 
tries long before there could be any written rec- 
ord of the fact. The prosperity of Holland is in 
a great measure owing to the herring fishery, and 
Amsterdam is said to have been built on herring 
bones. The Dutch engaged in it with great 
eagerness, and carried it on even upon the British 
coasts at a time when it was comparatively neg- 
lected both by the English and Scotch. 

The common mode of capturing herrings is by 
means of a large set of nets joined together, and 
known among fishermen as a “drift.” These 


nets, held together by a back rope, are let into 
the water in a straight line, and are kept perpen- 
dicular by a number of bladders or cork floats, 
balanced by a few slight weights of lead. Each 
single net is composed of fine twine worked into 
meshes of an inch square, and is fifty vards long 
and thirty-three feet in depth. These nets, which 
are now woven by machinery, were formerly made 
by the fishermen's families ; but so many are used 
at once in the present mode of capturing herring, 
that it would be impossible to make them by 
hand. It is not unusual for each boat to have a 
train that extends nearly a mile in length. 


Another mode of fishing, known as “ trawling,” | 
but which is in reality carried on by means of a | 
_ lons—and expedition must be used to get them 


“seine”’ net, prevails on some parts of the British 
coast; but in Scotland trawling is illecal, and 


subjects those who practice it to heavy penalties. | 
The boats required in the herring fishery, although | 
open or undecked, require to be of considerable | 
size, in order to contain the large quantity of | 
nets, as well as to bring home the fish that may | 
be taken. The fishermen also believe that the | 
open hoats are more convenient for the manipu- 
lation of the nets. Each vessel is usually manned | 
by a crew of five or six persons—one to guide the | 


hoat, and the others to maneuvre the sails, net, 


— 


etc. The boat generally belongs to one person, 
who hires his assistants, or may be owned by two 
or three, who form themselves into a crew and 
share in the proceeds of the capture. The boats 
of the district usually gather to a particular cen- 
tre, for the convenience of the curers. Some 
fishermen will proceed a hundred miles or more 
to a favorite port, and many of the cyrers have 
curing stations at five or six different places. 
The commerce carried on in herrings is peculiar. 
They die almost immediately upon being taken 
from the water, from which ciréumstance the En- 
glish saving of “dead as a herring” is derived. 
Life is extinet before they are measured into the 
“eran”—a vessel which contains forty-five gal- 


into the hands of a curer before they are spoiled. 
A very large proportion of the herrings taken on 
the British coast are pickled or cured by means 
of salt. At Yarmouth and some other parts of 
England, and also in Scotland, the herrings, after 
being slightly salted, are made into what are call- 
ed “ bloaters” by means of smoking. A large 
portion of the total “catch” is also made into 
what are technically known as “ reds” by means 
of more complete smoking. 

The herring curer is usually a person of consid- 
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erable capital, who contracts with the owners of 
the boats for a certain quantity of fish, for which 
he pays at a rate which has been arranged at the 
beginning of the fishery. Some curers will have 
as many as two hundred and fifty boats fishing 
for them on various parts of the coast. A large 
number of women are employed to gut and pack 
the fish, which they do with astonishing dexter- 
ity. The excitement and bustle of a herring sea- 
son at a large fishing port are not without their 
interest to the traveler, even if he be not interest- 
ed in the cure or capture of herrings. The mag- 
nitude of the operations may be judged from the 
fact that in Great Britain nearly a million barrels 
of these fish have been packed in a single year, 
the number of persons employed being about a 
hundred thousand, Herrings are never out of sea- 
son. They can be taken all the year round, and 
there is a winter and a summer fishery. The lar- 
gest numbers, however, are caught in the months 
of August and September, at which season the 
fishery becomes general, and the waters of the 
North Sea swarm with fishing craft sent out 
from the ports ef England, Scotland, and France. 


“UNLOADING A FRENCH 


THE BASS ROCK. 


Tus remarkable island rock is situated off the 
east coast of Scotland, near the mouth of the 
Firth of Forth. It is about two miles from Canty 
Bay, Haddingtonshire, and opposite the ruined 
castle of Tantallon, Rising abruptly to the height 
of 420 feet above the level of the sea, it presents 
to the visitor one of the most striking objects in 
entering the mouth of the Firth. About a mile 
in cireumference, and nearly round in shape, it is 
inaccessible on’ all sides except the southwest 
where it shelves down to 
there landing is difficult and almost impossible 
when there is any swell, About half-way up the 
zouthern slope of the rock are the remains of an 
ancient chapel, pointing to an early date, and as- 
sociated with the introduction of Christianity into 
Seotland. At the base of the same slope, clinging, 
as it were, to the sides of the precipice, are the 
mouldering walls of a fortification in which num- 
bers of the Scotch people were incarcerated dur- 
ing the reign of the Srv ARTS. 

The first mention of the Bass in ancient records 


the water, and even 


SS 


is in connection with one of the religious hermits, 
who at a very early period, driven probably by 
persecution or by the wars between the Picts 
and the Scots, selected it as his place of retreat. 
The name of this hermit “of the Bass was St. 
Batprep. He was of Scottish descent, and flour- 
ished at the end of the sixth and the beginning 
of the seventh century, having died in the year 


606. The ruined chapel of the Bass is said to 
mark the place of Bauprep's humble cell, but 
there is reason to believe that it is of compara- 
tively modern date. It would appear that the 


‘land at one time formed a parish, and that the 
“parish kirk in the eraig of the Bass” was Con- 
secrated in honor of St, BALDRED in 1542, when it 
is more than probable the structure was first 
erected under the patronage of that notorious 
enemy of the Reformation, Cardinal BraTon. 
The earliest proprietors of the island on record 
were the ancient family of the Landers, who from 
this were usually designated as the LANDERS of 
the Bass. A charter of it from WILLIAM DE 
Lampert, bishop of St. Andrews, in favor of Ron- 
ext LANDER, dates as far back as 1316. Accord- 
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ing to Henry the Minstrel, Ronert LanDER Ac- 
cempanied WALLACE in many of his exploits. In 
the aisle of the lairds of the Bass, in the old 
church of North Berwick, a tombstone once bore 
the following inscription in Latin-Saxon charac- 
ters: “Here lies the good Robert LANDER, the 
great Laird of Congalton and the Bass, who died 
May, 1511.” The crest they assumed from it was 
characteristic—a solan-goose sitting upon a rock. 

It does not, however, appear when the Bass be- 
gan to be used as & “strength” or fortified place. 
The first we hear of it having been thus employed 
i3 in the year 1405, when it afforded a temporary 
retreat to JaMEs, the youngest son of Ronert IIL., 
before embarking, under the guardianship of the 
Karl of Orkney, upon that ill-fated expedition 
which resulted in his being taken by the English 
and detained nineteen years in captivity. That 
even at this early period there was a castle or 
some fortification on the island is a supposition 
strengthened by another fact. On the return to 
Seotland of the young prince, afterward James [., 
in 1424, we are informed that WALTER Sruart, 
eldest son of Murpac, Duke of Albany, who had 
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acted as regent, was arrested and “ sent prisoner 
to the Castle of the Bass.” 

That the Bass continued as one of the strengths 
or fortresses of old Scotland during the sixteenth 
century we have abundant evidence. Borcr de- 
scribes it as “a castle in Lothian, fortified by na- 
ture in the most extraordinary manner, being sit- 
uated on a very high rock more than two miles 
from the shore, and surrounded on every side by 
the sea.” In 1581 James VI. paid a visit to the 
Bass, and seems to have conceived a strong de- 
sire to obtain possession of it for the crown. It 
ig said he offered the laird whatever he pleased 
to ask for it, upon which Lanprr replied, “ Your 
Majesty must e’en resign it to me, for I'll have 
the old crag back again.” Shortly after this, 
however, it fell into other hands, 

But in the course of events the old rock was 
destined to suffer a radical chahge both in regard 
to masters and inhabitants. Having fallen into 
the possession, first of the Laird of Waughton, 


and after into that of Sir Anprew Ramsay, Prov- 
est of Edinburgh, it was in October, 1671, p¥r- 
by LAUDERDALE, in 


chased from the latter the 


name of the government, to become & state-prison. 
“The use,” says Kirkton, “ the king made of 
‘t was to make it a prison for the Presbyterian 
ministers ; and some of them thought, when they 
died in the. prison, as Mr. Joun Buackapprr did, 
they glorified God in the islands.” 

The reign of persecution had commenced, The 
prisons and tolbooths of Scotland were filled to 
overtiowing; it was found necessary to provide 
more accommodation for the increasing number 
of delinquents, and the Bass, from its proximity 
to the capital, its security, and perhaps its dig- 
nity as a castle, was selected as a fitting receptt- 
cle for the leading men, and more especially the 
Presbyterian ministers. A slight survey of the 
ruins of the fortress, as they now stand in naked 
desolation, is sufficient to corroborate the testi- 
mony of the prisoners, and to show that they had 
little reason to congratulate themselves on the 
selection of their marine prison-house, Placed 
near the base of the overhanging precipice, “it 
must have formed a sort of tank or reservoir for 
the perpetual dripping from above, while it was 
washed by the spray from below, and entitled by 
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